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Norrer.—Sytvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE annual meeting will be held at 
Peterborough, commencing Tuesday, July 
23rd, and concluding Tuesday, July 30th. 

Tuesday, July 23.— Opening Meeting 
in the Corn Exchange, near the Town- 
hall, at 12 o’clock. The Museum in the 
Practising-school of the Training College. 
Evening Meeting at the Corn Exchange. 

Wednesday, July 24.— Meetings of Sec- 
tions at the Corn Exchange, and in the 
Grammar-school. Annual dinner at the 
Great Northern Hotel, at six o’clock. Con- 
versazione at the Deanery. 

Thursday, July 25.—Excursion. 

Friday, July 26.—Meetings of Sections. 
Professor Willis’s Discourse on the Arehi- 
teetural History of the Cathedral, and the 
Ancient Conventual Buildings. Evening 
Meeting at the Corn Exchange. 

Saturday, July 27.—Excursion. Soirée 
in the Evening at the Museum. 

Sunday, July 28.—Full choral service 
in the Cathedral. It is expected that a 
Sermon will be preached on the oceasion 
by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Monday, July 29.—Meetings of Sec- 
tions. Excursion in the Afternoon. Even- 
ing Meeting. 

Tuesday, July 30. Annual Meeting for 
receiving the Annual Reports, for the elec- 
tion of new members, and other business. 
An Excursion will probably be arranged 
for the Afternoon. 

The following Excursions are proposed : 
—Stamford, Marhoim, Barnack, Witter- 
ing, Wansford, and Castor, including 
several remarkable examples of church 


architecture ; Oakham Castle, Ketton, 
&c., Thorney, Crowland Abbey, Peakirk, 
Northborough, Giinton, and Woodcroft ; 
also, Oundle, Cotterstock, Fotheringhay, 
Warmington, &c.; and, if practicable, 
Thrapston, Drayton, and Lowick. 


KENT ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THe Annual Meeting will be held at 
Maidstone, on July 31 and August 1. 


ORIGIN OF “TRIFORIUM.” 


Mr. Ursan,—Any light which can be 
thrown upon the origin of the word 
“triforium ” must be welcome. A curious 
name which bears some resemblance to it 
in composition is “ Biforietta.” “Vicus 
ipse (juxta eandem Ecclesiam S. Petri 
Scrobesberiensem ) Biforietta vocatur, 
quod nos lingud Gallica, ‘ante portam’ 
dicimus.” (Monasticon Anglicanum, 2nd. 
Edit., 1682, p.376 a.) “ Qui vicus Anglicé 
dicitur Biforieta quod Latine significat 
ante portam.” (Carta regis Willelmi, Ib. 
p-381a.) The word is, therefore, of the 
same period as “ triforium,” which is first 
used by Gervase, speaking of Canterbury 
Cathedral. I am, &., 

Mackenzie E. C. Watoort, M.A. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 579, in the memoir of Mr. John 
Tayleure, for 1,100 guineas read 100 
guineas. 





The length of our Reports of Societies 
obliges us to postpone several Reviews 
and Obituaries which are in type. 
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THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER* 


Tue Jerusalem Chamber now existing was built shortly after the year 
1362, by Nicholas Litlyngton, abbot of Westminster. Few details of his 
life and good works have been committed to the press; but among the 
Cottonian Manuscripts is a very interesting record, in which many of his 
benefactions are enumerated, and an opportunity is thereby afforded us of 
entering in a measure into the peculiarities, and in estimating the excel- 
lences of his character. A short réswmé of these will not unfitly introduce 
the history and description of an edifice with which his honoured name is 
indissolubly associated. 

Nicholas Litlyngton was Prior of Westminster at the time of Abbot 
Simon de Langham’s elevation to the see of Ely, and was thereupon 
elected abbot in April, 1362. He had greatly benefited the house while he 
was simply one of the brethren, especially by procuring the custody of the 
temporalities during three vacancies. On his advancement to the chief 
place of government in his monastery, he shewed himself a most careful 
and judicious defender of its rights, and an unwearied improver of its pos- 
sessions, It appears that a great storm of wind had just then made havoc 
of the manor-houses and other buildings, but within three years he rebuilt 
them, and left them in better order than they were before. The abbot’s 
house, from the foundation, was among his new buildings, with the west 
and south sides of the cloister, the houses of the bailiff, infirmarer, sacrist 
and cellarer, a great malt-house with a tower, a water-mill and the dam, 
with stone walls, and a stone enclosure of the garden of the infirmary. In 
these works he was much assisted by the funds left by his predecessor. 
He also gave a mitre of the value of a hundred marcs, a pastoral staff of 
the value of 15/., a great missal for the high altar, and two silver-gilt 
chalices. Also other books of the Divine Offices to the chapel of the abbot 
and house of the infirmary; and to hisown chapel, vestments and other 
sacerdotal ornaments, chalices, censer, incense-pyx, bell, basin, and a pyx 





* A paper by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.S.A., &e., read in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, at the Meeting of the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, Oct. 25, 
1860. See Grent?. MaG., Jan. 1861, p. 62. 
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of silver gilt. He also gave to the convent for their use in the refectory, 
there to be enjoyed and nowhere else, 48 dishes and 2 chargers, and 
24 saltcellars of silver, of the weight of 104lbs. To the same brethren 
also, for the misericordia house, and nowhere else, 24 dishes, 12 saltcellars, 
and 2 chargers of silver of 10 lbs., weighing 40 Ibs., and two books of 
coronations marked N and L. Also to his successors in the abbacy he gave 
24 dishes, 12 saltcellars, and 4 chargers of silver of the weight of 64 lbs, ; 
2 silver jars for wine, of the weight of 8 lbs.; one silver cup with a water- 
jug of silver gilt, value 100s.; 12 silver plates, of 12 lbs. weight; 2 basins, 
with 2 water-jugs of silver, of 10 lbs. weight; and 2 silver basins for 
lavatories, of 7 lbs. weight. The grant was dated at Westminster, 9th 
May, 1378. In return for these benefactions it was ordered by the con- 
vent that after his decease he should daily be remembered by them in their 
graces after dinner and supper, and at mass, together with the souls of the 
faithful departed. He died on the vigil of St. Andrew the Apostle, a.p. 
1386, and was buried within the entrance before the altar of St. Blase, 
under a marble slab, decently adorned, that bore a long epitaph which is 
given by Sporley in the MS. from which these details are taken °. 

Among the rooms of the abbot’s house, already mentioned, was the room 
called the Jerusalem Chamber. It abuts at a right angle on the southern- 
most of the two towers which adjoin the great western entrance to the nave 
of the abbey, and is thirty-six feet long and eighteen wide. It has two 
modern pointed windows on the west, and on the north a large square win- 
dow, divided by several mullions, between which are inserted among the white 
quarries some very interesting specimens of ancient glass. The chamber 
formed either the withdrawing-room to the abbot’s hall, to which it is con- 
tiguous, or else was itself a Guesten Hall for the constant influx of strangers 
who enjoyed the good abbot's hospitality. Some imagine it to have been 
the abbot’s chapel, but its position militates against the accuracy of such 
a supposition. It was not the first time that a chamber of a similar name 
existed either on the same or a neighbouring spot. , 

The earliest historical reference to this chamber is probably in the 
account of the death of Henry IV., in the Continuatio Historia Croyland- 
ensis, where it is said that the King, relying upon a deceptive prophecy, 
proposed to set out for the Holy City of Jerusalem; but, falling into mortal 
sickness, died at Westminster, in a certain chamber called of old time 
Jerusalem, and so fulfilled the vain prediction®. Fabyan, one of the most 
valuable of our old English chroniclers, gives us a very curious and minute 
account of this interesting circumstance. He is recording the events of 
the fourteenth year of Henry’s reign, and thus describes its sudden 
termination :— 

“In this year, and 20th day of the month of November, was a great council holden at 





> MS. Cott. Claud. A. viii., ff. 63, 63 B, 64. 
© Rer. Angl. Ser. Vet., Oxon. 1684, tom. i. p. 499. 
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Plan of the Abbot's House, now the Deanery (D), the Sckclars Hall (A), 
and Kitchen (C), and the Jerusalem Chamber (B). 
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the White Friars of London, by the which it was among other things concluded that, for 
the King’s great journey, that he intended for to take in visiting of the Holy Sepulchre 
of our Lord, certain galleys of war should be made, and other purveyance concerning 
the same journey. Whereupon all hasty and possible speed was made; but after the 
feast of Christenmasse, while he was making his prayers at S. Edward’s shrine, to take 
there his leave, and so speed him upon his journey, he became so sick that such as 
were about him feared that he would have died right there. Wherefore they for his 
comfort bare him into the abbot’s place and lodged him in a chamber, and there upon 
a pallet laid him before the fire, where he laid in great agony a certain of time. At 
length, when he was comen to himself, not knowing where he was, he freyned [asked] 
of such as then were about him, what place that was; the which showed to him that 
it belonged unto the Abbot of Westminster, and for he felt himself so sick he com- 
manded to ask if that chamber had any special name, whereunto it was answered that 
it was named Jerusalem. Then said the King, ‘ Loving be to the Father of Heaven ; 
for now I know that I shall die in this chamber, according to the prophecy of me 
before said, that I should die in Jerusalem.’ And so after he made himself ready and 
died shortly after 4.” 

The account of what may be considered the most interesting occurrence 
connected with this chamber would hardly be considered complete without 
some reference to the scene of our great dramatist, although it varies from 
the authentic narrative, in his play of “ Henry IV.” The dying King in- 
quires, as though half-expectant of the answer,— 

* Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ?” 
The Earl of Warwick answers :— 
“Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord.” 
And the King replies :— 
“Laud be to God! Even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber; there I’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die *.” 


There is an ancient tradition that Edward V. was born in this room, and 
baptized here shortly after his birth by the Abbot of Westminster. 

We have no mention of any use made of the chamber for a long time 
subsequent to this occurrence. In the year 1624, John Williams, Bishop 
of Lincoln and Dean of Westminster, entertained the French ambassador 
here with great splendour and at considerable cost. And it is probable 
that the architectural peculiarities of the room, as we now see them, which 
are of the period of James I., the alterations in the fireplace, before which, 
according to the chronicler already quoted, the couch of the dying King 
was laid, the ceiling, and the armorial bearings in the north window, were 
the work of this dignitary. In March, 1640-1, an assistant or sub-com- 
mittee of about twenty individuals, partly Episcopal and partly Presby- 





4 Fabyan’s Chronicle, ed. 1559, pp. 388, 389. 
* Second Part of “ Henry IV.,” Act iv. se. 4. 
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terian, was appointed to prepare matters for the cognisance of the superior 
committee, established to examine into “ innovations in matters of religion.” 
The afore-mentioned Bishop Williams was chosen to preside over both 
assemblies, and the sub-committee held for awhile its meetings in this 
chamber. The violent behaviour of the Presbyterian faction in the House 
of Commons wholly prevented any good that might have resulted from 
these deliberations, and the sittings were soon and abruptly terminated. 
In later times the chamber has been used for the custody of the regalia 
during the night before a coronation. The abbots were the official keepers 
of these insignia of royalty, a privilege which is thus in some degree ex- 
ercised by their modern representatives. The room is also used for the 
sittings of Convocation, and for the meetings of the Dean and Chapter. 

The painted glass in the north window is much more ancient than any 
portion of the edifice in which it now finds a place. There was probably 
a Jerusalem Chamber in this church as erected by Henry III., for the 
“ Continuator” already quoted speaks of one so called ‘‘ ab antiquo ;” aad 
these may have been among its ornamental accessories. The costume of 
the figures bears out this supposition. The first Jerusalem Chamber was, 
as I suppose, furnished with decorations from subjects in the Gospel nar- 
rative painted upon its walls, and hence obtained its characteristic title. 
And by means of these and other adornments the windows themselves 
were made to harmonize with the rest of the structure, and to play their 
part in the general design. The subjects of the painted glass are :—1. The 
Slaughter of the Innocents. 2. The Stoning of St.Stephen. 3. The Last 
Judgment. 4. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 5. The Ascension. 6. St. 
Peter Walking on the Sea. 7. The Beheading of St. John the Baptist. 
8. A mutilated shield of later execution, bearing the arms of Bishop 
Williams, the arms of the see of Lincoln, and those of the deanery of 
Westminster. All these are more or less patched, and the heads of the 
seven Scriptural subjects are filled up with blue glass of the period of 
James I. Many of the figures have also received sundry renovations 
within the last few years. The tapestry is of the time of Henry VIII, 
with the exception of one piece, which is of the period of the first James, 
and is very similar to the well-known examples in the Great Hall at 
Hampton Court Palace. The portrait of Richard II., now suspended on 
the south wall, is one of the most interesting of its class. It was formerly 
in the choir, where it seems to have been in danger from coming in too 
close a contiguity with the backs and heads of divers Lord Chancellors and 
others who occupied the stall behind which it was placed. Dart’s descrip- 
tion of it in its then condition is valuable, as it was written before the 
renovations to which it has since been subjected :— 


“On the south side of the choir, by the pulpit,” he says, “is an ancient painting 
of that unhappy beautiful prince, Richard ij., sitting in a chair of gold, dressed in 
a vest of green flowered with flowers of gold and the initial letters of his name, having 
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on shoes of gold powdered with pearls, the whole robed in crimson lined with ermine, 
and the shoulders spread with the same, fastened under a collar of gold; the panel 
plastered and gilt with several crosses and flowers of gold embossed. The length of 
the picture is 6 foot and 11 inches, and the breadth 3 foot 7 inches*.” 

Such is the famous Jerusalem Chamber, of which it may be said, great 
as the commendation is, that for historical associations and artistic acces- 
sories it is second in interest only to the venerable Abbey with which it 
has been so long and so intimately connected. 


THE ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER’S HOUSE. 


(Tx following extract from the Patent Rolls, communicated to us by 
Mr. Corner, although of somewhat later date, forms an appropriate con- 
clusion to our sketch of the history of the Abbey buildings. | 


By letters patent of Jan. 20, 32 Henry VIII., whereby the King en- 
dowed his newly erected see of Westminster with manors, lands, tenemenis, 
and advowsons in Essex, Berks., Yorkshire, Bucks., Gloucestershire, Herts., 
Hunts., Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire ; he also granted to Thomas’, 
Bishop of Westminster, and his successors for ever °, all the site and circuit 
of the mansion-house and dwelling commonly called ‘“ Cheynygats°,” 
wherein William [Boston or Benson], late abbot of the late monastery of 
Westminster, inhabited, together with all buildings, houses, and ground 
within the said site, &c., with the gardens and orchards thereto adjoining : in 
which said site or circuit is a certain tower, situate and being at the entrance 
of the said dwelling“; which said tower contains in length, from the east end 
abutting on the cloister of the said late monastery to the west end abutting 





2 Vol. i. p. 62. 

* Thomas Thirleby, the first and only Bishop of Westminster ; consecrated Dec. 19, 
1540, translated to Norwich 1550, and to Ely 1554. 

> He had, however, no successors, and after the abolition of the bishopric of West- 
minster, the bishop’s palace, or abbot’s house, was divided, a part only being assigned 
to the deanery: this consisted of the eastern wing, with a room over the west walk of 
the cloister. The abbot’s hall and kitchen, which formed the west wing of the house, 
were assigned to the use of the scholars of the King’s School, founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1560. 

The building at the north side of the abbot’s court, in which was the solar, upper 
chamber, or withdrawing-room of the abbot’s house, called the Jerusalem Chamber, 
(see p. 81,) was assigned to the use of the Convocation of the Clergy, a purpose 
for which it is very inadequate. 

On April 17, 1640, Convocation met in Henry the VIIth’s chapel, (Lathbury, 
Hist. of Conv., p. 221,) and again in 1700, though the Archbishop had fixed the 
Jerusalem Chamber for the place of meeting, (Idid., p. 285). 

A similar story to that of the death of Henry IV. in “Jerusalem,” is related of 
Pope Sylvester III. in the Zulogium Historiarum, vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 

© So called from the practice of fixing a chain across the gate which formed the 
entrance to the cloisters. 

4 The groined vault of the basement of this tower is still perfect, and has small 
openings in it, according to the custom in castles of the same period, (the end of 
the fourteenth century,) for the purpose of pouring boiling water on the heads of 
assailants; thus shewing that the precincts of the abbey were fortified. 
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upon the “ Elmes®¢,”’ by estimation 67 feet; and in breadth at the west 
end, from the north side to the south side, by estimation 24 feet 2 inches: 
and another building «nd house, with a garden and ground adjoining, con- 
taining by estimation, from the aforesaid tower to the church of the said 
late monastery, in width, at the east end abutting on the cloister of the 
said late monastery, 124 feet; and in width, at the west end abutting 
towards the house of the poor, called ‘The Kyng’s Almoshouse ‘,” 170 
feet; and in length, on the north side abutting on the church of the said 
late monastery and upon the King’s street called “‘ The Brode Sentwarye*,” 
258 feet, and on the south side abutting on “The Elmes,” 239 feet. And 
also the fourth part of all the great cloister of the said late monastery, with 
the buildings situate and being above the same, which said fourth part is 
contiguous and next adjoining to the same mansion-house and dwelling 
in Westminster aforesaid: and all that building and house called ‘‘ The 
Calbege””’ and ‘‘ The Blackestole” there, which contains in length, from 
the north end abutting on the aforesaid tower, to the south end abutting 
on the tower called ‘‘ The Blackstole Tower',” by estimation 88 feet: and 





¢ “The Elms,” now called Dean’s Yard. 

f “The Almonry was on the south-east side of the Broad Sanctuary, and was divided 
into the Great Almonry, which comprised two parts, consisting of two oblong por- 
tions parallel to the Tothill streets, and connected by a narrow lane, the entrance 
being from Deau’s Yard; and the Little Almonry, running southwards at the end 
of the Great Almonry. At the lower end was St. Anne’s Chapel, which in 1576 
was used as a storehouse by St. Margaret’s Parish; opposite to it were almshouses 
founded by the Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry VII., for poor women. To 
the north of the Almonry, and on the south side of the gate-house, was an almshouse 
founded by Henry VII., for thirteen poor men.”—(Walcott’s Westminster, pp. 89, 
273, 278, 280.) Dart, in his “ Westminster Abbey,” p. 66, mentions that the Duke of 
Somerset pulled up “the orchard” of the convent ; the site is commemorated in the 
present Orchard-street. 

& Now called “The Broad Sanctuary.” 

» Calbege? from calle, a ‘coif,’ or ‘cowl,’ and bege, ‘big ;’ words given by Mr. Halli- 
well, Ducange says that colobium, (v. Calabum,) from which our word ‘cowl’ is de- 
rived, is “cucullus ille sive superhumerale quo induuntur servientes ad legem in Ang- 
lia ;” and Houorius defines colobium “cucullata vestis;” it was the proper dress of 
a monk. The suggestion receives some likelihood from the name of the adjacent 
Black Stole tower. 

Curious or personal names of domestic buildings, &c.—In illustration of the word 
calbege, may be mentioned the following :—* Hic (scil. Johannes Ipstoke) dum esset 
elemosinarius fecit altum edificium in foro videlicet Gareffes.”—Abp. de Burton, 
(Mon. Anglic., p. 274, 2nd Euit.) (Item dedit le Belhouse orchard.) Cir. 1480-2: 
“Tuceptum fuit opus lapideum fontis in foro juxta le Garretts.”—LIbid., p. 275. 

At St. Edmund’s Bury, Richard of Colchester, sacristan, “ Fecit novam aulam que 
dicitur Spane ad recreationem conventus.”—JIdid., p. 301. Dominus de Newport, 
sacristan of Bury, “Magnam campanam in majori campanario que dicitur Newport 
fieri fecit.”— Ibid. 

1505. In the inventory of Hales Owen Abbey, we find these entries:—‘ In the 
Caleys, iii. mattrass, &c.; in the Ostre in the Steward chambre, a fedir bede, &c. ; 
in Botulph’s chambre, a fedyer bede, &.”—Nash’s Worcestershire, vol. ii., App. 
p- xxii. 5. There is a Callis Court in the Isle of Thanet, (Hasted’s Kent, vol. iv. 
p- 360); Caleys Lands, and Callis Court, in Kent (Zid. 204, 708), and a Caleys at 
Oakham. York-street, Westminster, was formerly called “ Petit Caleys,” from being 
the residence of the woolstaplers. A derivation of Callis has been made from calcetum, 
‘a causeway.’—M. W. 

i There is still a tower over the entrance into Little Dean’s Yard, which may have 
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all buildings, land, and ground being within the aforesaid edifices called 
“The Calbege” and “The Blackstole” on the north part, and the build- 
ings and houses called ‘The Frayter Misericorde*,” and the great con- 
ventual kitchen called the great Convent Kitchen!, on the east part. And 
also all that other great stone tower in Westminster aforesaid, situate and 
being in a certain place commonly called ‘‘ The Oxehall™;” and the houses 
and buildings there being and situate there between the great ditch called 


A Abbey Church. 

B Litlington’s Bell Tower. 

C Cloister. 

D St. Margaret’s Church. 

E Tower, over the entrance to Little 
Dean's Yard. 


F Granary and Brewhouses, 
G Gatehouse. 

H Broad Sanctuary. 

1 Gate to Palace Yard, 

K Almonry. 

L Orchard. 

M Stream of water. 





Plan of the Precincts of Westminster Abbey, from a Map of London 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


the Milldam on the south part, and the aforesaid barn on the north part : 
and all other buildings, houses, gardens, land, and ground there situate, lying 
and being between the suid barn and between the said houses and buildings 
on the west part, and the said great tower called “ The Long Granarye*” 





been the Blackstole tower; in this case the calbege would have stood between it and 
the porter’s gateway-tower, and the building which occupies that position retains its 
ancient walls. The king’s wardrobe in the reign of Edward VI. was kept in the 
massive jewel-tower, now at the end of the college mews, having been given to King 
Edward ILI. with a small close, by the abbot in 1377.—M. W. 

k The monks’ hall in a monastery, in which the brethren eat and drank the miseri- 
cord, an indulgence or extra-ullowance over and above the regulation-fare, by per- 
mission of the abbot. It was distinct from the common refectory. 

1 This was at the west end of the great hall or refectory, between it and the present 
porter’s lodge. 

m “The oxehall, which is mentioned in connection with the great barn and the mill- 
dam, was no doubt the stable for stalling the oxen in the outer or base court of the 
abbey. A parish of the name of Oxenhall (before Domesday Survey, Horsenhall), and 
another called Oxinton, or Oxendon, ‘from the number of oxen kept there,’ are men- 
tioned in Atkyns’ ‘Gloucestershire,’ pp. 311, 312: there is another place of the same 
name in Northamptonshire; and a place called Oxenhall, or Oxneyfield, occurs in 
Raine’s ‘ Durham,’ iii. 397, in which the tenant was bound to carry to the bishop 
‘wine with a wain of four oxen.’ Oxinhale occurs among the estates of the Hospi- 
tallers.” (Camd. Soc. Publ., p. 30.)—M. W. 

" In June, 1815, opposite to the house now occupied by Dr. Cureton, considerable 
portions of the granary, built c. 1380, which had been used as the scholars’ dormitory, 
were discovered ; at right angles ran the brewhouse and the bakehouse. The granary, 
elevated on a substructure, had a large central tower and a line of fine windows in two 
stories, A view is given in “Gent. Mag.,” Sept., 1815, pl. i. p. 201. The foundations 
of the present dormitory were laid “7. Kal. Maii. mpccxxu.” The large double gate- 
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on the east part, and between the buildings and houses called “The Brue- 
house” and “The Backehouse” of the said late monastery on the north 
part, and the aforesaid great ditch called “‘ The Milldam” on the south part. 


MODERN BUILDINGS. 


AsHBURNHAM House was in 1708 the residence of Lord Ashburnham. 
Considerable portions remain in it which were built by Inigo Jones, and 
were illustrated by Sir J. Soane. In 1712 the Cottonian Library was re- 
moved hither to a gallery within the King’s library, and adjoining the 
south cloister. In the disastrous fire of 1731, a large number of MSS. 
were removed to “the large boarding-house opposite,’ and Dr. Friend 
used to relate with glee that Dr. Bentley, the King’s librarian, sallied out 
in his night-shirt and a flowing wig with the Alexandrian MS. under his 
arm. Camden the Antiquary lodged in “‘ the Gate-house near the Queen’s 
Scholars’ chambers.” The ‘‘ Terrace” was begun after the year 1815. 

The Sanctuary Church is described in Arch@ologia,. *. and Entick’s 
“ Maitland’s London,” ii. 1343. Near its site the pr: ot Cu.. ba"l was 


built in 1805, on the foundations of the old belfry-tower Vaden ». 11.) 
The old Guildhall stood on the west side of King-stree*, sbont .\) ie to 
the south of Great George-street ; an ancient paintin, repres ita _ 
perhaps the gift of a Duke of Northumberland,—wa. trans’ cred the 


walls of the present Sessions-house. 

At the entrance of the Little Sanctuary, in the early of | 
century, a groined cellar was discovered near some rem of 
gateway ; it was probably a portion of the house of the »o:. 
entrance-gate from the Sanctuary into King-street was remov. ( 
year 1708. The gate-house with its double gates at the west 
the Abbey, was built by W. de Warfield, cellarer, in the reign 
IIT. ; on the east side was the Bishop of London’s prison for ch 
vict ; and over the south gate leading into Dean’s Yard was the pi 
debtors and State criminals. Dr. Johnson longed to see its demoliti:.:, « 
it was “‘a disgrace to the present magnificence of the capital, and » *on- 


at 


tinual nuisance to neighbours and passengers.” In 1776 it was desi. ye 

The names of Vine-street and Bowling-street recall the vineyard aud 
bowling-alley of the monastery. In the overseers’ books of St. Mar- 
garet’s for the year 1565, “the Vyne garden” and the “ Myll next to 
Bowling Alley” are duly rated. The site of Black Dog Alley was Abbot 
Benson’s garden; and the Hostelry garden extended over the ground 
which lay between the bowling-green and the river bank. In the re- 





house which stood at the entrance of Tothill-street is drawn in “Gent. Mag.,” March, 
1836. A Cheyney Court is attached to the Close of the Deanery at Winchester, and 
is said to derive its name from the oak (chéne) under which the Episcopal Court 
was held.—M. W. 
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gister-book of the treasurer of the Abbey, this entry occurs under the 
year 1733 :—“ Hostry Gardens, with the houses thereupon built, Rent, 
107, 138. 4d., and four capons or 12 shillings.” Great College-street was 
long called the “ Dead Wall,” owing to the houses fronting the wall of 
the infirmary garden built by Abbot Litlington.—M. W. 


THE JEWEL-HOUSE. 
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Plan of the Jewel-bouse, with the groining of the basement 


Few persons are aware that the King’s Jewel-house, built in the time 
of Richard II., is still standing. The walls are perfect, even to the parapets, 
and the original doorways remain, their heads being of the form called the 
shouldered arch, so much used in domestic work throughout the Middle 
Ages, from the twelfth century to the fifteenth. The interior has been 
entirely altered to fit it up for a Public Record-office, and it is still the 
depository of the records of the House of Lords. A modern vault has 
been introduced over the first-floor room, probably as a security against 
fire, this room having had originally a wooden ceiling; but fortunately, 
the ground rooms having long been used for a kitchen and offices, and 
being below the level of the present street, have been preserved intact, 
with their original groined vaults, with moulded ribs and carved bosses, 
evidently a part of the same work as the cloisters and other vaulted sub- 
structures of Abbot Litlington. 

This tower is situated to the south of the chapter-house, and at the 
back of the houses in Old Palace Yard: the entrance being through a Gos 
vernment-office, admittance is commonly refused, but the antiquary who 
wishes to explore these remains may do so by explaining that the part he 
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wishes to see is the basement or kitchen occupied by Mrs. Vincent, the 
housekeeper, and that he does not wish to go into the Record tower itself; 
in which there is nothing for him to see, so far as the architecture is con- 
cerned, all vestiges of antiquity having there been carefully destroyed. 





View of the Principal Chamber in the Basement of the Jewel-house, a.p, 1377—80, 


The following extracts from Widmore give the history of this building, or 
at least the purchase of the ground, and there is no doubt that it was built 
or rebuilt immediately. 


From Widmore’s Enquiry, &c., 4to., 1743. 


“In the last year of King Edward III., an exchange was made between that prince 
and the convent; the King had from them a part, either of a tower which was after- 
ward the King’s Jewel-house, and is at present the Parliament-office, or else the 
ground on which this building stands: I have given the authority for this because 
there may be some doubt as to the meaning of the writer; but the place is so 
particularly described, that I think there can be no question concerning that. The 
church had no lands in return for this, but only, which yet might possibly be as agree- 
able to them, a licence to purchase in mortmain forty pounds a year.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCXI. c 
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From Niger Quaternus, fol. 79. 

“ Anno regni regis Edwardi tertii quinquagesimo primo, septimo die Junii, idem 
dominus rex licentiam dedit abbati et conventui Westmonasterie perquirendi terras, 
tenementa et redditus ad valorem quadrigenta librarum per annum. Statuto, &c., 
ad manum mortuam, &c., non obstanto.... Et hee licentia concessa est pro magna 
parte cujusdam turris in angulo Palatii privati versus austrum una cum quadam 
clausura juxta Turrim predictam ex parte occidentali infra clausam abbatie et solum 
Sancti Petri domino regi concessum....Erat autem inter Turrim predictam et 
murum Infirmarii, ubi nune est clausura preedicta, via pedestris et carectaria usque ad 
angulum turris,” &c. 


The title of the writing is, “ Licentia regia data abbati Westm. perquirende terras 
et tenementa ad valorem 40/. pro parte Turris Vocatz le Jewel-house,” &c. 
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Smaller Room in the Basement of the Jewel-house. 





THE SIEGES OF PONTEFRACT CASTLE®. 


WE regret that we cannot speak as favourably of the last volume issued 
by the Surtees Society as we have been able to do of most of its predeces- 
sors. One of its constituent parts is an admirable appendage to Dugdale’s 
“ Visitation of Yorkshire,” and is its redeeming feature ; but we must confess 
we would rather have had it by itself. We see little in the life of either 
the Nonjuring dean or the Nonconformist justice to repay perusal, and we 
should leave the book unnoticed but for its second article. In this Mr. 
Dyer Longstaffe has edited the quaint narrative of Nathan Drake, the 
“Gentleman Volunteer,” with his usual ability. This minute and curious 
record of a siege in the seventeenth century has hitherto been only known 
through the medium of a very inaccurate réswmé by Boothroyd, in his © 
History of Pontefract, but Mr. Longstaffe has now printed it entire from 
the original MS., which is in the possession of the Drake family, and he 
has added, from a variety of sources, all requisite illustration, including a 
curious bird’s-eye view of the Castle and town at the time of the third and 
most famous siege. The diarist was not present in that gallant stand of a 
single fortress against the victorious Parliamentarians, but Mr. Longstaffe, 
justly feeling that his book would be incomplete without, has supplied an ac- 
count, which is mainly drawn from the Autobiography of Thomas Paulden, 
one of the party which captured and killed Rainsborough, the Parliamentarian 
colonel, and who was therefore excepted from mercy on the surrender of the 
Castle. He, however, made his escape on the following night, and if our 
readers’ sympathies, like ours, are with the besieged and not with the 
besiegers, they will read with some interest what he wrote more than half 
a century afterwards :— 

“I myself followed the fortune of King Charles in his exile, and was sent into 
England on several occasions, for his Majesty’s service. I was once betrayed, and 
brought before Cromwell; but I denied my name, and nothing could be proved against 
me. However, he sent me to the Gate-house in Westminster, from whence I made my 
escape, with our old friend Jack Cowper, by throwing salt and pepper into the 
Keeper’s eyes; which, I think, has made me love salt the better ever since; as you, 
and all my friends, know I do, with whom I have eaten many a bushel. 

“I went again beyond sea, and, upon King Charles II.’s restoration, returned into 
England, accompanied with my old companion, loyalty, and with the usual companion 
of that, poverty. The first never quitted me; the other, by the favour and bounty of 
the Duke of Buckingham, was made tolerable. 

“ And having now survived most of my old acquaintance, and, as I verily believe, all 
who had any part in the foregoing story, being in the 78th year of my age,—perhaps it 





* “Miscellanea of the Surtees Society.” (Vol. xxxvii. of the Society’s Publications.) 
1. The Works and Letters of Dennis Granville, D.D., Dean of Durham. 2. Nathan 
Drake’s Journal of the First and Second Sieges of Pontefract Castle. 3. A brief 
Memoir of Mr. Justice Rokeby. 
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will not be thought amiss by our countrymen of Yorkshire at least, that I have lived 
on to this time; if for nothing else, yet for this, that when the memorable action at 
Cremona [ Prince Eugene’s surprise of Marshal Villeroy in his quarters] shall hereafter 
be spoken of with the honour it deserves, this attempt [to surprise Col. Rainsborough } 
at Doncaster may not be altogether forgotten by Posterity—THomas PavuLpen, 


London, March 31, 1702.” 


The governor in the third siege was the gallant Colonel John Morris, 
concerning whom our readers will find some interesting particulars, ex- 
tracted from a former Surtees volume, in the GenTLEMAN’s Magazine for 


May, 1860. 

Two or three brief extracts shewing the light-heartedness of the one party, 
and the sour fanaticism and barbarity of the other, will give a fair idea of 
the narrative of Nathan Drake, and we must thank Mr. Longstaffe for hav- 


ing made it accessible to us. 

The town of Pontefract was captured and siege laid to the Castle on 
Christmas-day, 1644. The strength of the regular garrison does not ap- 
pear, but we have the names of 183 “gentlemen volunteers,” including 
three knights, twelve preachers, and eleven aldermen out of thirteen, who 
retired into the Castle, and manfully assisted in its defence. The Parliament- 
arians made but small progress in the course of a two months’ siege, and 
at last, on the Ist of March, 1645, the garrison was relieved by Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale. On his withdrawal the siege was resumed, and this 
time to more purpose, as the place was obliged to surrender on the 21st of 


July. 


[April 16.] “The enemy basely stayed all wine from coming to the castle for serv- 
ing of the Communion upon Easter day, allthough Forbus (their Governor) had 
graunted protecktion for the same, and one Browne of Wakefeild said if it were for our 
damnation we should have it, but not for our solvation. But that day, being Easter 
day, (the 6th Aprill,) which was prepared for the health of our soules, was prepared 
for the liberties of our bodyes, for, after sarmond done [att 11 of the} clock the Gover- 
nor gave strait command that all men should presently be in armes, which was as 
willingly done both with horse and foot. (Sally.) Then, after a little delibration, 
orders being agreed upon, Captin Washington and Captin Beale commanded the horse. 
Capt. Munro with 50 musquetears did sally out of Swillinton tower up into Northgate. 
Captin Flood with 50 musqutears sallyed forth of the Lower gate & so up by the 
Haulpeny howse & fell upon their trenches. Then there was 50 gentlemen volunteres 
whereof one haulph did second Munroe’s musquetears and the other haulph Capt. 
Flood’s. The gentlemen weare chosen out from the 4 collonells within the Castle, viz. : 
—Sr. Richard Hutton, 12 gentlemen commanded by Capt. Croft: Sr. George Wint- 
worth 10, commanded by Lieut. Warde: Sr. John Romsden 10, commanded by Capt. 
Benson; and Sr. Jarvis Cuttler 10, commanded by Capt. Oglebie. These resolu[t] 
spirittes, (having received orders) cherefully passed upon their service, entred their 
trenches, gave a long and strong allarum, and returned with honour. Our cannonears 
allso plaid their parte bravelie and did good execution in the Markit place and 
other places in the towne. We killd in that sally 26 men or more, tooke one prisoner, 
und divers muskittes and swordes and drummes, and we had [2] men killd & 2 men 
wounded, and we shott 26 cannon wherewith is supposed could be no lesse than 100 


men killd.”—(pp. 21, 22.) 
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Poor Sir Gervis Cuttler, though he escaped from this hot skirmish, died 
of sickness on the 25th of June. The enemy, we see, were grievously 
wanting in common humanity to his widow, Margaret, daughter of John, 
Earl of Bridgewater :— 


“This day morning, that worthy knight Sir Gervis Cuttler departed this life, the 
enemy not suffring any fresh meate ever to be brought to him since he fell sick, onely 
one chickin and one poore joynt of meate his lady brought with hur 2 daies before 
he departed, neither will the enemy suffer him either to be buryed in the Church, or 
conveyed to his owne habitation to take place with his auncestors. . . . 

[June 26.] ‘This day we allso buryed that worthy knight, Sr. Jarvis Cuttler, who 
was first cophined and then the cophin and all wrapped up in lead, and after a funerall 
sarmond he was buryed in the Chapeell within the castle, with 3 gallont vollyes of shott 
according to the honnor of such a brave souldyer as he was: from whence his corpes 
may be conveyed to the place of his auncesstors (after the seege) when his freindes please. 
The enemy yett keepes the Lady within the castle and will not suffer hur to goe to 
hur children, though often sent to about it.... 

[June 28.] “This evning the Lady went forth of the castle, being sent for by a 
drumme from Ourton (theire governor) to goe home if she pleased. But when she 
came to the enemyes first gaurd, they stript both hur and hur wayting maid to hur 
very smock, and likewise hur chaplin, and a tenant of hurs which came downe with 
the chaplin to the sally poart, to search for letters, but they had none. They cept the 
Lady and hur mayd at theire gaurd all night till the next day at noone, and would 
not suffer hur to goe up towne, (for it seemes the Genrall came in after, and denied hur 
coming from the castle).”—(pp. 65—67.) 


The poor lady next suffered almost as much from a point of honour of 


the Governor—a melancholy exemplification of the horrors of civil war :— 


“29. Sunday. A little after noone, the enemyes Genrall (Poyntes) sent downe the 
Lady Cuttler with hur wayting maid to the Barbican gates againe, she having not had 
any meate of 24 howers. Our Governor of the castle would not suffer hur to come 
into the castle againe, because they had sent for hur out and given her free liberty to 
go home to hur children, therefore he thought it stood not with his honor to be so 
fooled by them, and by that meanes the poore Lady with hur maid and hur chaplin 
staid starving in the streetes till about 10 a clock in the night, at which time the 
enemy sent for hur up into the towne, and for any thing we heare, she sent for 2 
horseyes that night, and so went away the next day.”—(pp. 67, 68.) 


We learn that the garrison were light-hearted and enjoyed their jokes. 
“One William Wether,” a daring soldier who seems to have been foremost 
in every sally, is duly entered alias Belwether, and is more often mentioned 
by that name than by his own. They delighted in hoaxing the enemy, as 
in the following instance, which occurs under date of the 12th of May :— 


“This night, about 9 a clock, our gentlemen and souldyers being merily disposed, 
did drinke whole heallthes (of the New well water) to the King and all his good 
freindes. pledging one another with such hallowes and shoutes, as the enemy, wondring 
what should be the cause of such sudden joy, took an allarum, drew out ull theire 
horse into the feild and dobled all their gaurdes (which pleased us well), and then, 
our taptoo being beat, every man to his gaurdes or to his bed.”—(p. 37.) 


Our diarist also relates with great glee a hoax of a very practical de- 
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scription, which the govgrnor of the neighbouring royal post of Sandal 
played on his opponents :— 


“This day there came newes from Bonevant (the governor of Sandoll Castle) that at 
8 severall sallyes they had killd 42 men, and taken about 50 prisoners, whereof one 
was acaptin. The passage of this busines was after this manner. Sir John Saivell 
with his hipocriticall and trecherous rebells beat their drammes to praiers, and being 
singing of psalmes before sermond, Captin Bonevant caused his drammes to beat to 
praiers, so that they thought they was secure, but our men after they had dedicated 
themselves unto God, with upright hartes and religious praiers, in breefe manner: To 
Armes, and fell upon them.”—(pp. 25, 26.) 


The soldiers also readily risked their lives, not only in going out to get in 
grass for the cattle, but to rob the orchards, and they brought in such store 
of apples that ‘they sold them amongst the women for four, five, or six 
a penny, or sometimes more if they be little ones.” 

These forays, however, soon came to an end, and the Parliamentarians 
possessed the ancient stronghold; but, warned by the daring enterprise of 
Morris, they in a very few years after beat it to the ground. 





ANCIENT SWORD. 


Tue sword of which a representation is annexed was 
found on the 5th June last, at Holme-hill, near Market 
Weighton, in the east riding of Yorkshire, on the property 
of Henry Stourton, Esq. It was discovered about sixteen 
inches beneath the surface, at a spot near the church, under 
a sycamore tree, where the earth exhibited traces of having 
been formerly disturbed. The blade is much corroded, but 
its form has been well preserved, and it looks as if it had 
done good service in its day. The length, hilt and blade, 
is three feet three inches, and the weight is three pounds 
nine ounces, 

The weapon may be with confidence ascribed to the 
time of Henry V. or VI. The form of the hilt is an un- 
failing criterion, as may be readily seen by a comparison of 
the plates in Hewitt’s Arms and Armour with our engrav- 
ing; for the drawing from which the latter has been 
accurately copied, we are indebted to the pencil of the 
Hon. Mrs. Stourton. We particularly refer to Plate 77 of 
the above-named work, where may be seen a brass of a 
Knight of the Cuttes family, circa 1440, from Arkesdon 
Church, Essex, which exhibits the warrior armed with 4 


Sword, found at 
Ho!me-hill, Yorkshire 


weapon as nearly like this as possible. 
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FROM THE TYNE TO THE TWEED. 


A quarter of a millennium has elapsed since Sir Robert Carey, in de- 
fiance of an order from the Privy Council, hastily left London, and gal- 
loped with all speed to Edinburgh, to bear to King James the news of the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. He proclaimed the King on his road at Mor- 
peth and at Alnwick ; and, notwithstanding a delay of some hours, occa- 
sioned by a perilous fall from his horse, reached Holyrood three days after 
the death of the Queen. ‘I was quickly let in,” says he, “ and carried up 
to the King’s chamber. I kneeled by him, and saluted him by his title of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland.” 

In no part of the kingdom was this accession more fruitful in its conse- 
quences than in that which we are about to survey—the country lying 
between the two great northern streams, the Tyne and the Tweed. Until 
the union of the two kingdoms by this event, this large tract had been the 
constant scene of invasion, reprisal, battle, fire and plunder. To ride three 
miles, or more, on English ground, was the choicest feat a Scottish knight 
could perform in honour of his lady-love. Thus, when the French queen, 
Anne of Brittany, sent her glove as a token to King James's great-grand- 
father, she accompanied the gift with no other condition than that he 
should ride so many miles upon English land for her sake. On the other 
hand, the English entertained similar convictions with regard to hunting 
and trespassing on Scottish ground :—a three days’ hunt of Scottish deer 
led to other tragedies as woeful as that depicted in the immortal ballad of 
“Chevy Chase.” Castles were fired, monasteries plundered, villages razed, 
and crops destroyed, with a vigour that generation transmitted to generation 
unimpaired. This state of general insecurity called for corresponding pre- 
cautions in the construction of strongholds: hence the medisval architec- 
ture of this district presents a certain strongly-marked expression of resist- 
ance. The castles of the nobles were built either on the most impregnable 
sites, or actually across the very path of the invader. The knights or 
minor nobles resided in pele-towers—massive edifices that consisted, for 
the most part, of three chambers one above the other; the lower floor, 
vaulted crypt-wise, for the reception and safe keeping of cattle, those 
above forming the living and sleeping accommodation of the owners. The 
clergy in out-lying villages, remote from protection, frequently occupied 
towers of a similar character, and in times of danger literally, as well as 
figuratively, sheltered their flocks. In other instances the church-towers 
were embattled, and arranged to accommodate the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants in seasons of apprehension or attack. Of these the churches of 
Ancroft and Long Houghton still afford noticeable examples. Another 
class of dwelling for small proprietors was that furnished by bastel-houses, 
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Partaking of a more domestic character than the towers, they shared in 
common with them great thickness of walls, and, in some instances, crenel- 
lated parapets. In addition, they possessed barnekins, or enclosed spaces 
for cattle. In the Elizabethan survey made for the Queen’s Majesty by 
Anthony Roone, esq., and Thomas Baytes, gent., mention is made of “a 
towre or pile” existing at most of the thirty-four townships described on 
the eastern coast of Northumberland. At Pelkington “is noe towre, or 
pile, but one bastall house of small strength.” At other places the towers 
had been cast down by the Scots before the battle of Flodden, and “ neuer 
syne repaired, so that there remayneth no buildings save y® vauts of y° 
same.” 

The many-gabled, picturesque timber-houses of the south found no place 
here: all building operations being carried out with a view to the rough 
usage they would have to encounter from enemies as well as elements. 
Fortunately, the requisite class of materials was at hand: the moors, the 
crags, and the sea-shore yielded a superfluous abundance of sandstone, 
freestone, and limestone. Of these materials we find castles, towers, and 
ecclesiastical edifices erected ; and the towns were environed with walls of 
the same substances. Add to this that the masonry was always of great 
thickness, and became toned down, in colour, to a storm-tint—a sombre 
grey ; that the doors and windows were of the smallest convenient di- 
mensions; that the towers were crenellated.—sometimes surmounted by 
stone figures representing warriors repressing an assault, and always 
finished with flat leads, whence guard could be kept, and a commanding 
position afforded for defence; and that even the domestic buildings of 
religious communities, in, at least, one instance, were protected by a moat; 
and a general impression may be formed of the stern, severe, semi-military 
aspect rendered by the local architecture. 

Nor were the Scots the only enemies that made these precautions neces- 
sary. The nobles, when not engaged in a common cause against their 
Scottish neighbours, had their private feuds to avenge between themselves. 
Their fierce and fiery retainers, in the pursuit of a fugitive, would not 
scruple to dash into a church on horseback, or to hang up a glove as 
a challenge within its sacred precincts, or otherwise violate the sanctity of 
a religious edifice, despite the certainty of the enforcement of subsequent 
penance. The most contradictory influences were at work: whilst men 
were unpityingly hanged for such slight offences as the theft of a “velvet 
clok,” or for the mere fact of “ being Egyptians,” (gipsies,) murderers 
found immunity and shelter in the numerous sanctuaries. With the ter- 
rible uncertainty of human life engendered by this ill-regulated state of the 
law, we can easily understand that a sense of security was of more im- 
portance than any other consideration in matters architectural. 

On the accession of James the grounds for national strife ceased; and, 
with the exception of an incursion of Scotch covenanters under Lesley, 
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the iron march of Cromwell into Scotland, and the disturbances occasioned 
by the claims of the Pretender, peace, in a national sense, has prevailed 
ever since. It was, however, scarcely possible that a race that for gene- 
rations beyond count had existed by warfare could, unexceptionably and 
without a transitional period, resort to the arts of peace for a livelihood ; 
accordingly a further evil arose in the form of marauders, known as moss- 
troopers. ‘ Belted Will Howard” in the preceding reign appears to have 
executed as many as sixty-eight freebooters ; but, undeterred by this se- 
verity, these followed up th» old pursuits of cattle-stealing and general 
plunder with an intensity that forbidden practices so often calls forth. 
Hence very secure residences remained a necessity for a much longer 
period, and a traditionary regard for the style of building that presented 
this requisite in the greatest degree lingered in the land after the need had 
ceased. This sentiment has not been extended to the ancient buildings 
themselves. Of thirty-seven castles that were inhabited by the principal 
nobles in 1460, not more than a fourth are standing—save in ivied ruins. 
Of the jfortaliciwm there is scarcely a larger proportion in existence: 
and these have often been used for the meanest purposes. When a farm- 
house has been required, the fortlet of the locality has been apportioned 
for the use of cattle, and a new square block of a house, with a square 
door and square windows, built for the farmer. In other instances these 
towers, from having been debased from their original character by, per- 
haps, the addition of a red tile roof, or the superstruction of additional 
stories, have quite lost their identity. A remarkable case in point may be 
noticed. The parsonage-house at Shilbotell affording very inadequate 
accommodation, and being in a very dilapidated state, was recently brought 
under the notice of a competent authority, for the purpose of procuring its 
judicious enlargement and repair. Externally it appeared to consist of 
two small houses, of unequal ages, the one built against the other, on the 
surface of a solid rock: but a certain mannerism about the masonry of the 
house that was in the better repair of the two, with indications of ancient 
window-openings, invited minute examination. The interior contained two 
apartments only—one above the other: the lower, vaulted as in times 
past; the upper, lighted with deeply recessed splayed windows, affording a 
wide prospect, beyond the church and shelving country, of sea and shore. 
Here, then, under cover of a red pan-tiled roof, was unwittingly preserved 
the forgotten fortlet-—mentioned frequently in Edwardian records as the 
“turris de Shilbotell.” At Beadnel a similar discovery has been made ; 
though from having been incorporated with the buildings of a small inn, 
the remains in this case are not so distinctive; but a barrel-vaulted cham- 
ber, with rude oven and boiler, presents a vivid realization of the rough 
accommodation such homes afforded. . 

In the middle of the last century a remarkable architectural vitality 
vibrated through the country. This originated in the remodelling of 
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Alnwick Castle by Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland. Not only were 
such other ancient castles, as were habitable, modelled after this example, 
but, as in the case of Twisell Castle, new ones were commenced, and 
houses and cottages followed in the mode. The tourist would be troubled, 
but for this explanation, to account for the pretentious pointed-headed 
‘sash-windows, so abundantly to be met with. To follow this fashion the 
small mullioned windows of many churches were removed, and the same 
description of sashes inserted: many chancels were dressed in the new 
garb, parsonage-houses rejoiced in the same treatment, as did all new 
buildings generally. New bridges were thrown over the Tyne, the Tees, 
and the Breamish. The decorative arts were not overlooked. Although 
in some of the Gothic castles, as at Ford, a sham portcullis ornamented 
the peaceful picture gallery, and, as at Alnwick, highly ornate arched 
doorways opened only upon cupboards, much real progress was made. In 
1770 the largest looking-glass that had ever been seen in England (measur- 
ing 9 ft. 5in. by 5 ft. 7in.) was placed in the drawing-room of Alnwick 
Castle; and about the same period the chancel of Stannington Church was 
furnished by Sir M. W. Ridley with stained glass. After a time this rage 
died out, the public taste took other directions, and no general move- 
ment again occurred until the first lame attempts that introduced the 
genuine revival of the last few years. 

This revival was ushered in here, as elsewhere, with the production of 
some very wiry Gothic churches. They were coeval with the interest 
awakened for medieval art that found expression in the formation of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle ; and that was very materially diffused 
by the publication of a first-class history of Northumberland, by the 
Rev. John Hodgson. Step by step advances have been made; mature 
study has so quickened perception that the crude efforts of twenty years 
ago are now allowed to be, even by their authors, very nearly akin to 
scarecrows, compared to the standard of to-day. 

Foremost among the restorations of ancient buildings stand two of the 
castles of the Duke of Northumberland, Alnwick and Werkworth. At 
Alnwick, the work of the last century has been removed, and, while the 
exterior has been treated in the medisval style, the interior has been con- 
verted into a vraisemblance of an Italian palace. Rich and rare as are the 
decorations—the marbles, the mosaics, the carvings—they are exotics, and 
in that light pertain not to the present sketch. At Warkworth we take up 
the unity of our subject. Here only a portion of the edifice has been 
placed in the restorer’s hands. A suite of chambers, in the south-west 
front of the keep, has been re-invested, as near as may be, with the details 
with which the ancient Percies were familiar, on which the Douglases 
looked, and which Shakespeare depicted on his page ; the remaining three- 
fourths of the donjon are -tiil open to the sky, and an antique setting is 
retained for this medieval relic in the frayed curtain-walls and rent towers 
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around. At the foot of the steep bank, on which the castle is reared, 
flows the Coquet, apparently engaged in a never-ceasing attempt to carry 
away its shadows in ripples. 

The same stream laves the hermitage which inspired the strains of 
Bishop Percy—a cell hewn out of the rock, in the fourteenth century, con- 
taining two small chambers and a chapel, vaulted and groined, enriched 
with rude sculpture and an altar-tomb, and tinged with the pale green 
colour that poets would impute to Time, but which in reality tells of— 
damp. Modern artiquaries overturn the theory of Bishop Percy, set forth 
in his “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” and shew that the female effigy on 
the tomb represents no less a personage than Mary Plantagenet, grand- 
daughter of Henry III. 

Further on, the Coquet passes a new and handsome Catholic chapel at 
Felton, and then, making a sudden bend, winds round a deep green nook, on 
which stands Brinkburn Priory church. In this most shadowy of dells, 
where the flow of the river, varied with sparkling bursts over upturned 
stones, seems to be positive melody, the Northumbrian fairies are supposed 
to be buried. The beautiful church of the priory, deserted since the dissolution 
of monasteries, is in course of restoration. The enduring workmanship of 
the Early English masonry left little needful, save roof and woodwork ; 
although the domestic buildings, within which a succession of Black 
Canons spent their dream-like lives for four centuries, have quite disap- 
peared. The south-west angle of the nave contained a staircase leading 
to the passage under the great west window, but the turret itself had 
fallen, leaving but a few of the steps visible. Unfortunately, the purpose 
of this stair was not recognised, and the angle and the passages through 
the piers of the west window were built up of solid masonry. How the 
triforium is to be attained is now a mystery. New high-pitched roofs 
have been put on, but the same want of true archeological feeling is again 
apparent ; the design, of poor ship-timber-like construction, has been re- 
peated over nave, transepts, chancel, and sacrarium, without the slightest 
difference or enrichment, presenting the appearance of having been made 
by machinery to cover a given space. 

That there is still danger to be dreaded when ancient buildings are 
approached we have another proof in the treatment lately suffered by the 
Abbey church at Hexham. In this beautiful structure, founded in Saxon 
times by Wilfred, the first Bishop of Hexham, in such magnificence 
that there was nothing to compare to it on this side of the Alps; where 
the Venerable Bede was invested with the order of priesthood, and which 
was subsequently destroyed by the Danes, rebuilt in the Early English 
period, and then burnt by the Scots, in which conflagration the nave was 
utterly consumed ; repaired in the age when the Perpendicular style pre- 
vailed, and enlarged by adding a Lady-chapel at the east end,—an en- 
tirely new re-arrangement has just been effected with most unsatisfactory 
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results. After the annihilation of the nave, the church, which was cruci- 
form in the first instance, consisted but of transepts and nave, with the 
addition of the large Lady-chapel mentioned. The parish church falling 
into a very dilapidated condition, an arrangement was made in the last 
century to use the Abbey church instead; the chancel of which was 
accordingly fitted up with galleries and sittings to provide accommodation. 
In the recent renovation, instead of removing the galleries altogether, and 
the sittings to the transepts, now an immense vacant space, the chancel 
has been packed full of new oak benches, every ancient feature removed, 
including the Lady-chapel, two medieval shrines, and a Saxon fridstool, 
and ihe whole aspect made as modern as possible. Even the carved oak 
stalls for the canons were uprooted, and are now set up, without their 
book-boards, against the walls of the aisles. The editor of ‘“ The Builder” 
recently called attention to a piece of Hexham vandalism worthy of the 
Danes themselves. A huge cutting was made through the whole length 
of the transepts for the purpose of laying down an air-drain; which cut- 
ting, fully six feet deep, 120 feet long, and six feet wide, was dug through 
a layer of coffins—the burial of generations. Nor was this all: what the 
spade cast up,—fragments of skeletons, skulls, portions of coffins, &c.,— 
a mouldering mass, was carted into the churchyard; and the air-drain 
situated in this salubrious quarter was covered in with tombstones, modern 
and ancient, some of them being of Norman interest. 

On Holy Island the remains of Lindisfarne Priory church, sacred to the 
memory of St. Cuthbert, the uncorruptible and posthumous founder of 
Durham Cathedral, have likewise suffered. There was one of the ribs of 
the tower groining of this massive Norman edifice, which, high up in the 
air, spanned the walls, This “hanging ruin” was the shrine to which 
many an archeological pilgrimage was made: gentle and simple alike re- 
joiced in its stern, vigorous, yet withal melancholy outlines. The recent 
repairs appear to have been almost confined to a repetition of this favourite 
and well-known feature, with this difference, that the spurious hanging 
arch has been thrown over the east wall of the chancel, and, being with- 
out tracery or jambs to produce a graceful outline, remains a meaningless, 
obtuse archway. 

Alight at any of the principal towns, or approach a way-side village, and 
it will be a rare exception in which new marks of masons’ tools are not 
visible. Many, many mansions are. building: many are newly built: and 
more have been enlarged. At Cheswick and Eastfield mansions of a very 
artistic order are in course of erection; at Esslington, one of the seats of 
Lord Ravensworth, the accomplished President of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, great improvements are being carried out; at Haggerstone 
there are transformations; and Wallington, the seat of Sir W. Trevyllian, 
is, under the fostering guidance of Mr. Ruskin, assuming arrangements 
and decorations that will attract much curiosity and comment. Newcastle 
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itself can boast of streets, buildings, and shops, in some quarters of the 
town worthy of a metropolis of the north; and both banks of the Tyne are 
fringed with mansion-houses and villas for the wealthy merchant-lords of the 
district. On the banks of the Alne, at Lesbury, where Miss Porter visited 
the eccentric vicar, detected as the original of Miss Burney’s ‘‘ Belmont,” 
new schools and cottages are promising a model village; at Alnmouth the de- 
serted granariess now useless by reason of the inroads of the railway system 
upon the trade of the port, are being, one by one, converted into marine 
dwelling-houses: in one instance, by a few touches to the windows and 
doors, and addition of a bell-cot, a disused granary does good service as 
a temporary church. 

The condition of the labourers’ cottages is also receiving becoming 
attention: there are still hundreds and hundreds of them which consist 
but of four bare walls covered with a thatched roof, in which even the 
windows and fire-places must be furnished by the poor tenant. In these 
miserable abodes wooden partitions are put up, in which are contained box 
beds, somewhat similar in principle to berths on board ship: on one side 
of this double-purposed arrangement resides the whole family, on the other 
side lives the cow. Where the nature of the tenant’s employment is not agri- 
cultural, and he, therefore, does not keep a cow, the same division is made 
for the reception of the winter’s consumption of potatoes; or, in the, 
happily few, cases in which neither garden nor allotment is possessed, for 
the safe keeping of the coals. But the example set by the Duke of North- 
umberland has brought forth abundant fruit: enormous sums have been 
expended not only in building, but in improving existing tenements. The 
Percy cottages, known at a glance by the crescent on the doors, are now, 
with scarcely an exception, worthy of imitation: Earl Grey’s cottages at 
Howick are so replete with accommodation as to include iron bedsteads 
among the fixtures: a set of four experimental cottages have been built 
for the Earl of Tankerville, at Doddington, with small dairy, scullery, and 
coal-house attached, for the sum of £221; at Rock, at Hedgeley, at 
Craster and Roddam new cottages are also assisting in raising the standard 
of requirements to be furnished by landlords. 

At Kyloe and Beadnel, at Chatton, Belford, Howick, and elsewhere, the 
unartistic and unecclesiastical work of the last century—aiming at nothing 
more than securing a safe, snug, stone box for a church—has been divested 
of its square, unsightly outlines; and, with help of a new chancel, or 
tower, or porch, and due attention to detail, brought into something like 
conventual beauty. The Venerable R. C. Coxe, Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne, brought the state of the material fabrics in his archdeaconry very 
graphically before his clergy, in his last visitation—an example that might 
be followed with very beneficial results. Such reports not only indicate 
the condition of ecclesiastical edifices in populous districts, but shew the 
state of those that are in inaccessible districts, yet equally worthy of pre- 
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servation, and of equal importance in their respective localities: they are 
also the medium of bringing into notice praiseworthy efforts that might 
otherwise escape notice. Thus we learn that in the outlying parishes of 
Otterbourne, Etal, Alwinton, and Holystone there are new churches in 
very correct taste: at Chevington and Acklington new churches are build- 
ing: and six others are about to be founded in populous districts on the 
Tyne by the Duke of Northumberland. The venerable churches at Nor- 
ham, Ford, Rock, Embleton, Warkworth, Hartburn, Chillingham, Bam- 
borough, Doddington, Elsdon, and Morpeth have been zealonsly rescued 
from decay, in as many careful restorations. Merton College is responsible 
for the condition of the chancels of Ponteland and Embleton churches, 
both of which are, curiously, in a very unsatisfactory state. 

By this slight sketch it will be seen that, although there is yet much to be 
done; although there are many, many churches still tottering on their 
foundations, as at Alnham, Bothal, Ingram, Rothbury, Edlingham, Mitford, 
and Widdrington; and many interesting remains of ancient buildings 
fading from the landscape,—witness the castles of Norham, Etal, Dun- 
stanborough, Eglingham, Crawley Pele-tower, the Hospital of St. John at 
Chibburn, &c.,—the revival of an appreciation of our national architecture 
has taken firm hold on the English border. Thirty years ago the one 
architect of Newcastle knew of no other: the census of 1851 shewed 
thirty-seven established in Northumberland: and, for the last ten years, 
we may add a proportionate increase. A northern architectural association, 
whose meetings are appropriately held in the Norman keep of the fine old 
castle at Newcastle, is of two years’ standing; and will doubtless aid in 
focussing as well as distributing much useful information. 

Our remarks being confined to modern progress we have not sketched 
the antiquities of more remote periods with which the county abounds: 
but to many minds the great Roman wall and Roman remains will present 
histories and studies of still greater interest. At Bremenium the exhumed 
Roman station is a new mine for antiquaries: and the nearly obliterated 
Roman roads recently traced by Mr. M°Lauchlan are also a great gain. 
Then, the very numerous ancient British camps on the bleak hill-tops, 
with the occasional discovery of cists and implements, open out the con- 
templation of a still more distant period: and, as a crowning puzzle, in 
the paucity of information concerning them and in the intricacy of inter- 
pretation, there are the inscribed rocks scattered in the neighbourhood of 
the Camps. The writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace was not more 
difficult to decipher than are the mystic circles dispersed over these un- 
hewn stones. Several theories have been advanced concerning them : 
one affirms they represent plans of camps; another that they record astro- 
nomical calculations ; a third, that they define the site of ancient games or 
rites; but the antiquary who is able satisfactorily to read these hierogly- 
phics may safely reckon on an imperishable fame. Nor have we dwelt 
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upon the great mineral wealth, the marvellous coal-trade, of this historic 
district, nor upon its natural productions. In the Tweed the king of 
fishes, the salmon, holds his court ; the smaller streams twinkle with trout : 
on Cheviot-top the golden eagle yet flaps his wings: the heathery moors, 
green, and gold, and purple with moss, and furze, and harebells, abound 
with game: and a breed of wild cattle graze in Chillingham Park. 
Where could a’summer’s holiday be more pleasantly spent than under the 
shadow of the Cheviots, where the Percies fought, where Defoe came 
botanizing, and Sir Walter Scott loitered to drink goats’ milk,—where 
there is no doudne, and the passport system vexeth not? 





CORNISH TOURS. 


Mosr people, we believe, have read and relished Mr. Walter White’s 
**Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” They have found in it the acute 
remarks of a scholar and a gentleman, and many pleasant descriptions of 
what he saw and heard. But Mr. White laboured under the disadvantage 
of being himself a stranger in the region that he treats of, and therefore 
he is but an indifferent guide. We have seen two books, one recently 
published, and the other of older date*, which will far better answer the pur- 
pose of any one who may be tempted to spend his annual holiday in the far 
West. They are both by residents in the district, and each may be fairly 
said to exhaust its subject. Mr. Johns treats of the southern promontory 
of Cornwall, and dedicates his pretty little volume to the Prince of Wales. 
He divides his country into five districts, each sufficient to occupy a day, 
and describes every object with that minuteness which only the resident 
can pretend to; and being a good draughtsman, he presents us with a 
large number of very nice small engravings, which are chiefly botanical, 
and are so well done, that the merest tyro could hardly fail to recognise 
the various rare plants depicted. ‘A Day at Sea” is a novelty in guide- 
books, but Mr. Johns makes it a very agreeable one ; and an Appendix on 
Geology, accompanied by a neat map, completes a very useful work, 
which has beside the recommendation of being printed in a convenient 
pocket size. 

Mr. Blight goes farther westward, his patriotic intention being to shew 
that “ the district has something more to recommend it than the mere charm 
of its name—‘ the Land’s End.’”’ This point he very satisfactorily esta- 
blishes, and he has so much to tell, that were we to begin to make extracts, 
we should not know where to end. We must therefore content ourselves 
with saying that his work, as might be expected from the author of the 
“ Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities of Cornwall,” is of a very high 
character. It has many spirited though rather rough engravings, and a 
geological map, and whether used as a guide-book on the Cornish coast, 
or read by the home fireside in winter, will answer every expectation of 
even the most exacting reader. 





*“A Week at the Lizard.” By the Rev. C. A. Johns. (Christian Knowledge 
Society. 1848.) “A Week at the Land’s End.” By J. T. Blight. (Longmans. 1861.) 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORMANDY®*. , 


Aut those who have been acquainted with Normandy during the last 
forty years, or with the books relating to Normandy published during the 
same interval, are acquainted with the name of M. Edward Frére, for so 
many years the chief bookseller of Rouen, and indeed of the whole pro- 
vince. His retirement from business in favour of his son-in-law, M. Le 
Brument, was a matter of regret to many, for however estimable the 
younger man might be, M. Frére could not transfer his knowledge and ex- 
perience with his stock-in-trade. We are therefore glad to see that he has 
been enjoying a green old age, and occupying himself most usefully, in- 
stead of spending his time in idleness, as too many are tempted to do when 
they retire from active trade. The work before us is the result of his 
experience and his diligence, and is highly creditable to him. From its 
nature it hardly admits of being reviewed,—who can review a catalogue ? 
We can only call attention to it, and recommend it as a fit companion 
to Brunet and Ebert, and Lowndes and Watt. 

The Introduction, however, is of a readable character, and here M. Frére 
has brought his learning and research to bear in a remarkable manner. 
‘The account of books, and libraries, and places of education before the’ in- 
vention of printing, is very curious and interesting, and contains little known 
particulars. The following subjects noticed will give some idea of the 
great value of this part of the work, and its interesting nature to English 
readers, in connection with our own history :— 

* 4.D, 833. Abbey of Fontenelle, Normandy. A tower for the preservation of the 
library of the monastery was built in this year by the Abbot Angésilde, or Anségise. 
—From the Chronicon Fontanellense, printed by D’Achery in his Spicilegium, t. ii. 
1723. 

“ Eleventh century. Schools founded in every part of Normandy, and warmly sup- 
ported by Duke Richard II., who collected the most eminent men as teachers, including 
even some Armenians and Greeks. 

“1001. The Abbey of Fécamp refounded by William of Dijon, and its school organ- 
ised on a new footing. It soon became celebrated, and the same plan was followed by 
many others. Among the scholars educated at this school were Maurille (or Malgerius), 
archbishop of Rouen; Remi, bishop of Lincoln, a very learned man; Turold, abbot of 





* “Manuel du Bibliographe Normand, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique et historique, 
contenant; 1° L’Indication des Ouvrages relatifs 4 la Normandie, depuis l’origine de 
VImprimerie jusqu’A nos jours; 2° Des Notes biographiques, critiques et littéraives 
sur les écrivains Normands, sur les auteurs de publications se rattachant 4 la Nor- 
mandie, et sur diverses notabilités de cette province ; 3° Des Recherches sur I’ Histoire 
de Imprimerie en Normandie. Par Edouard Frire, Membre de l’Académie des 
Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts de Rouen, des Sociétés des Antiquaires de Norman- 
die, de Londres, &c. 2 vols., royal 8vo. (Rouen: A. Le Brument. Oxford: Parkers.)” 
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Malmesbury under William I., afterwards bishop of Peterborough; Herbert, bishop of 
Ramsey in 1087, of Thetford 1091, and transferred the see to Norwich. A rich 
library was attached to the abbey of Fécamp; ninety-five MSS. which belonged to 
it are still preserved in the library of Rouen. 

“1039. The school of Bec, founded in that monastery by Lanfranc, who had studied 
law and the delles-tettres at Pavia and Bologna. The reputation of his public lectures 
became so great that the masters of other celebrated schools came to him as pupils. 
He was assisted by Anselm, who became his successor in 1070, when Lanfranc was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, first as master of the school of Bec, and afterwards as 
archbishop in 1093 ; but after living a number of years in England, he returned to live 
at his abbey of Bec. Gundulph, Arnulf, and Ernulf, bishops of Rochester, were also 
scholars of Bec; Theobald and Richard, archbishops of Canterbury; Henry, abbot of 
Battle Abbey ; Richard, abbot of Ely; Paul, abbot of St. Alban’s; and Eadmer. 

“In the twelfth century the monks of Bec possessed two hundred MSS., and 
borrowed other copies for the purpose of collating them, and obtaining more correct 
texts. 

“Tn the eleventh and twelfth centuries the monastery of St. Evroul was celebrated 
for its caligraphy, and a large number of books were written or transcribed there. 
Orderic Vital, the historian, was a monk of St. Evroul; Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, 
was educated at St. Evroul, and established a school at Cottenham, near Cambridge, 
assisted by four of his colleagues educated in the same monastery. They taught all the 
sciences except theology, and the school soon became so important that it gave rise to 
the University of Cambridge. 

“The schools established in connection with the cathedrals and abbeys were the 
origin of the Universities. The caligraphists and miniature painters of Normandy were 
celebrated. The famous Book of Hours presented by Charles VI. of France to the 
Duchess of Burgundy was executed at Bayeux, and cost a sum equal to £200 of our 
money. 

“Tn the thirteenth century it is reckoned that there were about 40,000 copyists in 
France, who all worked on parchment or vellum. Paper was not introduced before 1300. 

“In the fifteenth century literary studies were almost driven out of France by the 
civil wars.” 





RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


Proressor George Stephens, of Cheapinghaven, proposes to publish 
this autumn a work of rare interest. It is entitled The Old-Northern 
Runic Inscriptions of Scandinavia and England, and will contain about 
seventy fac-similes, beside all the necessary apparatus of tables of Runic 
Alphabets, Glossary, &c., as well as introductory remarks, and a transla- 
tion of every known inscription, whether on carved stones, crosses, jewels, 
bracteates, or other objects. These inscriptions exhibit our Northern 
mother tongue in its oldest fourm, ranging from the third to the tenth 
century, when the fresh series of Scandinavian Runes may be said to com- 
mence. The volume will be a handsome 4to., elegantly printed on fine 
paper, and the price is named at £1 1s. Those who wish to encourage 
the author in his laborious and most valuable undertaking, will do well to 
forward their names at once to Mr. John Russell Smith, the bookseller, of 
Soho-square, London. 
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THE PRIORY CHURCH, BRECON. 


WE have been requested to bring before our readers the following report 
of G. G. Scott, Esq., the architect under whose superintendence the 
restoration of the Priory Church at Brecon is intended to be carried out :— 


“ To the Committee for the restoration of the Priory Church at Brecon. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tn compliance with your request I beg to make a brief report to you on the 
interesting work you have taken in hand. 

“It is somewhat remarkable that, simple and stern as the character is of the 
humbler ecclesiastical structures of South Wales as compared with those of many 
other parts of the kingdom, and comparatively limited as must have been the 
resources even of those of a higher order, the architecture of those of the latter 
class is not only as perfect and refined as that of parallel structures in the more 
wealthy parts of the island, but one may almost imagine that even greater care 
and study were devoted to them, as if to compensate for their scale being somewhat 
less and their number more limited. 

“Thus, in the cathedral of the diocese, while the exterior retains the sternness 
of effect which pervades the smaller churches, the interior contains some of the 
very finest specimens of the transition from Romanesque to Early Pointed which 
can anywhere be found. Again, in the cathedral of Llandaff (now being so 
admirably restored) the internal architecture ranks among the very finest of the 
Early Pointed period. The same is the case at Tintern, Neath, Margam, Haver- 
fordwest, and in many other instances, and it is so in a marked degree with the 
church now under consideration, where, stern and massive as is the external form, 
and moderate as is the amount even of internal ornament, the quality of the archi- 
tecture is as good, as well studied, and as refined as could be found in any building 
of its period in this, or, perhaps, in any other country. 

“T trouble you with these remarks for the purpose of shewing that in under- 
taking the restoration of the Priory Church of Brecon you are preserving and 
perpetuating a work of a high order of architectural merit, and one in every way 
worthy of all the care which can be bestowed upon it. 

“T am not well acquainted with the history of the church. It is said, I believe, 
to have been rebuilt soon after the Norman Conquest, but I have found in it no 
traces of work (the font alone excepted) of a date earlier than the thirteenth 
century. 

“The eastern portions, including the chancel, the transepts, and the central 
tower, are (some subsequent alterations excepted) of one date, and the result of 
one effort. They are of the early style of Pointed architecture, but in its more 
advanced form, dating, perhaps, from 1220 to 1230. 

“The chancel, which is of four bays in length, is a noble specimen of the style 
of the period. It was intended to be vaulted, but it is probable that this part of 
its design was never carried out beyond the erection of the vaulting-shafts and 
springers. The side bays contained fine triplets, and the east end a window of 
five lancet lights, all remarkable for their great internal depth. The first bay on 
either side contained richly moulded openings into the side chapels, and the 
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remains have recently been discovered of the sedilia and triple piscina, all on 
rather a large scale. 

“On either side of the chancel have been two small chapels, vaulted—or intended 
to be so—like the chancel, opening into each transept. These have in each case 
been altered. Those on the north were, during the fourteenth century, thrown 
together and lengthened, so as to form one large chapel, greatly to the detriment 
of the design, while on the other side one chapel has disappeared, and the other 
has been in some degree altered and a vestry added (of rather an early date) 
against its eastern end. 

“The nave, with its aisles, is of the fourteenth century, and is simple and 
dignified in its character, while the massive tower rising in the midst assumes on 
a grander scale the same stern and fortress-like aspect which characterizes the 
smaller towers throughout South Wales. 

“The present condition of the interior of this noble structure is melancholy in 
the extreme. Though its dimensions are by no means such as to cause incon- 
venience from using it in its integrity, the nave alone is made use of for Divine 
Service, the whole. of the eastern portions being partitioned off by an enormous 
glazed screen. The most beautiful half of the church—thus placed without the 
pale—is left in a state of deplorable desolation. Happily, the structure itself—so 
far at least as concerns its walls—is sound and substantial. The good old builders, 
though hardly, we can suppose, foreseeing the disrespect to which their work 
would for a time be subjected, nevertheless practically provided against it by the 
solidity and good construction of the stonework, so that we have not any very 
formidable constructive repairs to undertake. 

“This is in every way a very fortunate circumstance. The great object of 
restoration, so far as relates to the architecture of a building, is conservation. In 
restoring an ancient church we do not wish to smarten it up and make it look like 
a new one; on the contrary, we wish to hand it down to future generations as a 
genuine work of ancient art; not only made worthy of its sacred uses, but pre- 
served as a veritable and trustworthy production of the art of the age in which it 
was erected. The less then of new work we have to insert the better. We should 
seek to avoid all conjectural work of our own, and to confine ourselves strictly to 
the conservative restoration of the existing building, or of what it may clearly be 
proved to have been. 

“Thus internally, the leading operations would be as follows :—To cleanse from 
whitewash all the stone dressings, repairing such parts as are seriously damaged, 
but preserving all remnants which may be discovered of ancient colouring, whether 
on stonework or plaster; to re-pave the floor, retaining the ancient monumental 
stones, but laying them hollow upon a bed of concrete so as to put an end to their 
miserable dampness, and generally to put the whole into a perfect state of repair. 

“In the chancel I would take one step beyond the restoration of what now 
exists, or, perhaps, has existed,—I mean the completion of the stone vaulting, 
without which half the beauty of the original design is lost. 

“The north chapel will demand more structural restoration than most parts, 
inasmuch as its windows have lost their mullions and tracery. These may pretty 
safely be restored from those of the aisles ot the nave, with which the east win- 
dow of this chapel agrees. It may be asked why we should not restore this chapel 
to its original form? As a matter of taste, I would most gladly do this, but when 
it is considered that the alteration was made as early as the fourteenth century and 
is coeval with the nave of the church, and, on the other hand, that the original 
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design of the chapels is not quite certain, I think it will be ‘agreed that we should 
be going beyond what is proper if we were to attempt it. I must, however, confess 
that I am perplexed as to what to do with the roof which now covers four entire 
windows of the chancel. . 

“One of the transept roofs is, I believe, is such a state of decay as will require 
either extensive reparation or renewal. I should desire, if possible, to restore 
both of these roofs to their original pitch. 

“The upper stage of the sower is a great deal cracked, owing to the malcon- 
struction of the roof, which has no tie whatever. A considerable amount of 
reparation will be consequently demanded both to the walls and roof. 

“The floors of the tower will also want reparation; and an oak ceiling must be 
placed under that which is visible from the church. 

“Externally, the walls demand a certain amount of reparation and pointing. 
The foundations must be examined, drained, and underpinned where necessary. 

“The glazing generally must be renewed. 

“Finally, the interior must be prepared for use by proper fitting, and the present 
glazed screen removed. 

“The cost, so far as applies to the transept tower and chancel aisle, I estimate 
at about £2,000. 

“T have the honour to remain, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Your very obedient servant, 
“Geo. Giipert Scorr.” 





Restoration oF Dannick Tower.—Some eighteen months ago the idea of 
restoring this old tower to something like its former appearance, and rendering it 
habitable, occurred to Mr. John Heiton, of Edinburgh, the proprietor. Meeting with 
a suitable tenant, in Mr. Murray, of Newcastle, means ‘were at once taken for its 
restoration. Assisted by the antiquarian and artistic judgment of Mr. Currie, the 
work has now been accomplished, and this fine old Border tower is open to visitors, 
who may in it see as good a specimen of the old pele-house, or laird’s dwelling of 
300 years ago, as is to be found in Scotland. Among other restorations we may 
notice the fitting up of the Heiton crest in the east wall—the bull’s head sur- 
mounting a shield bearing two stars. The interior contains four large square 
apartments, one above the other, some of which have been re-floored, the walls 
plastered, and all put in thorough repair. Two of the rooms are adorned with 
sculptures corresponding with the medisval character of the building. The original 
ancient doors and Jocks are still in use; the former studded strongly with great 
iron nails, and the latter of prodigious size and strength. One of the most pleasing 
views of the vale of “fair Melrose” is obtained from the battlements of the 
tower, which overlook the “old abbaye,” the windings of the Tweed, the triple 
Eildons, and the whole valley north and south.— Border Advertiser. 
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WILLS anv INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. ELIZABETH. 


IT. 

WILL or HENRY BROWNE, or KINSALE, proven Serr. 15, 1582. 

In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Henricus Browne de Kinsall, mercator, licet 
eger corpore, sanus tamen mente, meum testamentum condo; commendo animam 
meam Deo patri omnipotenti, totique curie celestis cetui, corpusque meum sepe- 
liendum in ecclesia Sancti Multosi de Kensall*, in loco majorum. Imprimis con- 
stituo filium Patricium®, meum heredem, cui lego messuagium mee mansionis, 
ceteraque omnia, et heredibus masculis legittime procreatis, rem’ germano meo 
Joanni et h. m. rem’ filio meo Andres et h. m. rem’ rectis heredibus. Item lego 
Eline Morayne uxori mex, predictum messuagium cum omnibus redditibus, et 
etiam oves, vaccas, caballos, grana mea, et mea bona mobilia, durante vita sua, 
(tamdiu vidua remanserit). Item committo dicte uxori mem, et germano meo 
Johanni, viginti libras convertendas in meliores quos poterant usus, ita quod quod- 
cunque per ebdomadam lucrabuntur ex dicta summa pecuniz, distribuent secundum 
eorum discretionem, ad sustentationem pauperum, qualibet hebdomada, durante 
vita illorum, et volo dictam summam remanere rectis heredibus meis, ad predictum 
usum in perpetuum; volo insuper quod Superior Ville de Kinsall* et Vicarius 





* The monument of the Browne family still remains in the churchyard of Kinsale. 
It is an altar-tomb, railed in; on the top is a large flag decorated with an elaborately 
sculptured cross florée, which occupies the entire centre; the inscription, in Gothic 
letters, runs round the bordure of the flag, and is slightly mutilated; the following 
part is legible: “Hic jacent ... laudabilis... Andreas Browne et Henricus Browne 
filius ejus et superior olim hujus opidi is... obiit Sep. 1587 ille 1564.” The will of 
Andrew was proved at Cork Jan. 16,1565; it is preserved among the “ Browne MSS.” 

> Patrick Browne of Kinsale, burgess, died 1626; he married Margaret » by 
whom he had three sons; (1.) Richard, a burgess of Kinsale; (2.) Harry; (3.) Andrew. 
Richard's will is dated 1658, proved 1660; he married Ursula , and left three 
sons; (1.) John, who irherited, by his father’s will, the half plonghland of W. Michelr« 
town, in the liberties of Kinsale; (2.) Andrew; (3.) Richard; and two daughters, 
Catherine and Margaret. Richard names his cousins, Patrick, Dominick, and Valen- 
tine; (Orig. Wills, Cork): this last was a name in the family of Browne, Lord Ken- 
mare. The Browne family is now represented by the Rev. Richard F. Webb, M.A., 
Rector of Dunderrow, diocese of Cork, who has kindly entrusted the writer with 
a valuable collection of the muniments of that family; these records date from 
11 Henry V., and will be referred to in illustrating these Wills as the “ Browne MSS.” 

¢ The town was (until the passing of the Irish Municipal Act, 3 and 4 Vic. 
chap. 108) governed by a Sovereign, with a number of burgesses who formed a common 
council; King Edward III. granted it a charter in 1333. The insignia of this ancient 
corporation were sold by auction at Kinsale, on May 6, 1861: they consisted of a mace, 
monteth, and ladle. The mace, weight 79% oz., is of the usual form, and decorated with 
the arms of George II. and those of the town, The monteth, weight 36 oz., is a very 
plain vessel with the following inscriptions :—“ The gift of Thomas Browne to the Cor- 
poration of Kinsale, thrice Sovereign of the same, who departed this life y* tenth day 
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ejusdem, accipiet rationem et compotum quovis anno, ab heredibus meis, de pro- 
ficuo predicto semel in anno annatim in perpetuum in pauperes. Item lego Andree 
filio meo, messuagium non structum cum orto sibi annexo, juxta Nichols-gatte, et 
unum dolium seu pipam vini Hispanici, et hoccetum vini Gallici. Item Johanni 
germano meo messuagium juxta portum littoris maris vocatum Dorusbrack ¢, 
Item Patricio et Johanni, proficuos portus dicte ville de Kinsall. Item filie mee 
Johanne xl. Genete filie mew xl/i. Elene filie mee v. marcas. Letitie 
v. marcas. Germans mes Margarite iv. marcas. Item filie mex Elicie dolium vini 
Hispanici, et filie mea Margarite aliud dolium. Item germano meo Edmundo 
v. marcas, et Johanni Morayn presbytero, tres marcas. Item Johanni Russell 
fabro ferrario, corium bovile ad reparandum folles suos, et ferrum ad faciendum 
sibi duos forcipes. Item volo quod fenestre inferioris penaculi ecclesie parochialis, 
impleantur vitro, per executores meos. Item constituo filium meum Patricium, 
et uxorem meam Elynam Morayn, executores, et Johannem meum germanum et 
Jasparem Browne tutores. 
Sept. 4, 1571, teste Johanne Nashe. 


WILL or GENETT CREAUGHE, proven Marcu 5, 1582. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Generr Creavuene of Corcke, widdowe, beinge 
whole in spirite and of perfect remembrance, do make my last will. I bequeath 
my soule to Almightie God, and my body to be buryed within Christe Church, 
Corcke. I leave to my nephewe, John Creaughe, my dwelling-house, and all the 
bedstedds I have, my beste feather-bedd with my best caddowe, one sheete, with 
all tables, boords, stooles, and the carplett, with all my casks, and other tymbre 
housholde stuffe. Item I comytt Christen Walter to said John, to find her meate, 
drincke, and cloathes till she marry. Item to said Christen a silver cupp, a pair 
of handirons*, my thirde beste bedd with a caddowe, a sheete, foure bussells of 
oats, halfe a bussell of barley, and my best chest. Item to said Christen and 
Margarett Nashe, all my peoter to be equally divided betwixte them, also to said 
Margaret the greatest brasse pan I have, a paire of trappets, my second beste bedd, 
a caddowe, a sheete, foure bussells of oats, halfe a bussell of barley, a brasnett or 
sarvyze, and my second chest. Item to John Nashe a brasse pan that lackethe 
one leg. Item I leave syx bussells of oats to the syx young chyldren that my two 
daughters have by David Nashe and Philip Walter. Item to my two daughters, 
‘Catherine and Elyn, three pecks of wheat, and the two*woorse bedds I have. 
Item to said Catherine my best roll or breyd, and my coate of broade cloathe, and 
to said Elyn my other roll or breyd, and my pinke coate with new slyves. Item 





of December, Anno Domini 1659, wtatis suw 58;” “The Gift of Hugh Percival, 
Sovereigne to the Corporation of Kinsale, Jan. y° 15, 1652. These two gifts being 
added together and six ounces by the Corporation. Thomas Lacey, Esq., Sovereign, 
Feb. y® 9", 1712.” The ladle, weight 10} oz., is thus inscribed :—* The gift of William 
Piearce to the Corporation of Kinsale, October y® 9'*, 1717. Mis™ William Bullen 
Sov". This Cup was altered when Liu‘. Cramer was Sov", 1726.” The mace was 
purchased by the Rev. Dr. Neligau, Cork; the monteth by Mr. Heard, late M.P. for 
the borough; and the ladle by Mr. Cramer of Kinsale. 

4 Now “ Durrusbrack,” situated at the head of a small bay near the old head of 
Kinsale. Anglicé, ‘The dark harbour of the speckled trout.’ 

* These ornamental irons on each side of the hearth were sometimes made of 
superior metal or gilt, and of very large dimensions. (Halliwell.) 
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to James Creaughe a Flanders boorde cloathe, and a basyn of peoter. Item to 
Richarde Ponche a fyne towell, and with John ouge Colman a lytle brasse pan. 

InvENTORIE.—Fyrste, fyve silver spownes, two strings of jewells or crosses, 
foure candlestycks of brasse, one pype of oaten malte, and a bussell of barley 
malte, a morter of brasse, two brassen basyns, two blacke mantells, one stone of 
woole and two smale pounds of newe batrye. 


WILL or ELLYNE NY‘ CONNYLY, proven Jay. 1, 1581. 

Ix the name of God Amen. I, Ettyne ny Connyxy, do .nake my last will; 
my bodie to be buried in Christ Church. I appoint Thomas Connyly and William 
Karney my heirs and executors, to have my house and all that is owing to me, 
except as follows: to my sonnes daughter, Margaret fitz David, two brasen pannes 
and a pipe of barley; rem’ to said Thomas, Also to ny Ellice my coat and 
smock, and a pipe of barley, betwixt herself and Juan ny‘ Mahowny ; also to 
Margaret Hernane a newe white mantell; and to Catherine Tirry my table- 
cloathes. Teste Domino Donaldo Donati sacerdote ecclesie parochialis sancte 
Trinitatis. 


WILL or DANYELL CONWEY, proven Ocr. 8, 1571. 


In Dei nomine Amen. I, Danyet. Conwey, although sick of body whole of 
mynde, do make my last will, my body to be buryed in Kylkre*. I make my 
brother Conogher my executor. I bequeth to Donogh mac Dermod a goblet of 
sylver parcel gylt, weyng xvi. ownches and a quarter, which goblet ys in the hands 
of Jonn Skyddy fytz Anthony of Corck in pledge for xxs., said Donogh paying 
same, and to the church for my buriall other xxs. Item to same Donogh my 
crosbowe and one of my daggers. To my mother and my brother Cornell seven 
platters, iv. poryngers of newe pewter, and syx candylesticks of brass, to be equally 
devyded betwixt them twain. To my mother a payer of hosse, my great coate and 
my cap casse. To my brother Cornell a clocke, and a brode clothe that I left with 
William Casy all lyned, a dublet of canvas, a shyrtt, my sword and dagger, two 
hand gones, a crosbowe and a dagger. To my nephewe, John Conwey, all my 
workyn towlles, and do komit kepyng of same to brother Cornell during the 
nonage of said John. To Ellyne, daughter to my brother John late decessed, my 
smalle chest. To my brother John m*. Donowgh my blewe cott and my feltt. 
Item my cassocke of blacke wyrsted to Sir" Owyn fytz Thoms, prest. Item I re- 
lease my terme of yeres to my apprentyce John Tyrell, and do wyll my brother to 





‘ Ny is used before a woman’s name, and has the same signification as Mac before 
that of a man. 

8 The Franciscan Abbey of Kilcrea lies about eleven miles west of Cork; it was 
founded, according to Ware, in 1465, by Cormac Lord Muskery, who was buried 
there in 1494, being wounded at Carrignamuck : it is the finest ruin in the county. 

* In the middle ages “ Dominus” began to be applied to clergy lower than lords 
bishops and lords abbots, and was first used to monks of the regular Orders, more 
especially those who were members of a cathedral chapter; in process of time the title 
was given to all parish priests, and these in English were always addressed as “Sir.” 
In old Latin deeds D. is placed before the name of a priest, unless he be a Master of 
Arts (Mag.), or a king’s or bishop’s chaplain (Capellanus). In Chaucer the pr.ests are 
“Sirs,” and after the Reformation the phrase was kept up, down to Spenser’s and even 
Shakspeare’s time. The great monastic writers are constantly designated as “Dom. 
B. Montfaucon,” &c. The meaning of “ Dominus” in Universities is well known. 
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delyver hym his indenture. Item I owe John Sanders, of the cytye of Bristowe 
in Ingland, the some of xxs., which Ellyne Conwey, alias Morris, is to pay, according 
to covenant made before William Galwey of Kynshall, Alderman, and others, at 
what tyme I was content to receyve at her and others requests the indenter of 
John Tyrrell, two hargobusshes, the carpenters’ twoles, the pewter and candylstyks, 
a chest, a crosbowe, a goblet then in pledge of ixs. from said John, with the satis- 
faction of said Sanders, &c. 

Present, John Tyrrell, Johanne Oge mother to the testator, John m*. Donogh, 
Cornell oge, brother to testator. 


WILL or NICHOLAS FAGGAN, proven Marcu 26, 1578. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Nicwotas Facean of Corcke, merchant, do 
make my last will, my body to be buried in Christ Church’. I appointe my 
doughters, Annstas and An, my executors; my brother John and my brother-in- 
law Nicholas Goulde tutors over my children, committing all to my wife Catherine 
Goulde, chardging her to be careful of my children and answer my debts. God 
have mercy on me, Amen. 

InvenToRIE.—One greate brase pann, price xxxs. ; foure smale pannes, ls.; one 
bruinge pann, xxxs.; an aquavita pott, xxxs.; xii. platters of pwter, viiis.; foure 
pottel potts and ii. quarte potts, vs.; ix. pwter trensures, iis.; vi. porragers of 
pwter, xiid.; one feather and three flocke bedds, xvis.; iii. paire of sheets, vis. ; 
foure chests, xxs.; one diaper table clothe and two olde Irish table clothes, 
xiiis. ivd.; a duzen table napkines, xvid.; two olde hande twalls, ivd. ; foure cad- 
dowes, xs.; xviii. cowe hides, iv/i.; xxxii. stones of tallowe, xxxiis.; one stone 
aniseeds, ivs.; xvi. stones of French iron, xxviiis.; ii. bolts of canvas, xxs.; 
a duzen golde skinnes, iis.; ii. pipes malt, xs.; one barrell of wheat, ivs.; a drower 
with her apparell, xls.; a cuborde, iiis.; a duzen sculls, xiis. ; ii. carpetts, xs. ; 
a black pinke gowne fased with budg*, iv/i.; an other pinke gowne fased with 
damaske, ii/i. xiiis. ivd.; another black gowne, xxxs.; a black saten dublett, |s., 
given by the widdowe to John Goul fitz Edmunde; a red taffita dublett, xxxs. ; 
a peire of hoasen, xviiis., given also by her to Stephen Miaghe, brother-in-law to 
testator. Debts: Sir Donoghe M°. Cartie, Knt., oweth me xxi/i.; —— Coursey, 
vi/i.; M*. Morrish Kierry, Barron of Licksnawe, viili. 


WILL or EDMONDE FITZ NICHOLAS ais FRANKAGHE, proven 
Marcu 9, 1580. 
In the name of God Amen. I, EpMonpbe Fitz Nicuotas, surnamed FranKaGHE, 
do make my last will, my body shal be buried in Peters Church in Corck. I leave 





' The monument of Nicholas Faggan is still to be seen in Christ Church-yard, 
Cork. All that remains of the inscription is— 


* Hic jacet Nicolaus Fagan Baliv’ Cor 
* * * * 


Caterina Goull quorum animabus propiciet Deus 
Amen. Pater Noster.” 
In the centre is a cross fleury with branches, round which is a serpent entwined ; be- 
neath Adam and Eve: Eve receives the fruit from a human figure in the branches. 

k The dressed skin or fur of lambs, Budge Bachelors, a company of men cloathed 
in long gowns, lined with lambs’ fur, who accompany the Lord Mayor during the time 
and solewnity of his inauguration. (Bailey). 

4 
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my wife the just halfe of all my goods, thother halfe to Richarde Walshe of Corck, 
merchant, executor of this my will, who shall remember my poor brother Red- 
monde, my nyce Ellen fitz Richarde, my son Dermods daughter, and mine one base 
daughter Johane, with some porcion of my goods. 

InveNTORIE.—A pair of beads of silver, a silver cupp, and a great cross of 
silver, in the custody of Piers oage m*. Masbine. Item in the keeping of said 
Piers, twentie and one greate silver buttons, and certain smalle silver buttons, and 
ten shillings olde halface. Item in the custody of Patrick Bluett of Youghell, 
a bygg bruinge pann and two smalle panns, certein spitts or broches, with their 
hooks or brigons, all of yron, a grederne or rostinge yron, and three donge forks 
with certein other stuff, as said Piers can tell. Item with Edmonde Barrett xxv. 
mylks kyne, viii. ploughs, garrans, a smale pann, a flagon, a brandyron, a ploughing 
yron. Item I leave xx. sheepe. Item with David fitz James of Ballynacory, two 
candlesticks of brasse. Item the heires of Burdenstone owe me two oxen. Item 
Dermod m*. Donell m*. William, oweth me three yncalfe kyne, to be paid at 


St. Patrick’s nowe next to come, for the which I payd said Dermod certain swyn, 
to his contentacion. 





Discovery or ANCIENT Graves IN DeernEss, OnkNeY.—A new hill farm in 
Deerness having been lately taken on lease by Mr. John Delday, farmer there, he 
has been actively bringing it under cultivation. In the course of his operations, 
he has discovered beneath the surface of the soil numerous traces of ancient build- 
ings, and remains of stone vessels similar to those which are often found in the 
“broughs” or large round towers. The writer examined some of these relics ; he 
saw also a stone so deeply notched at one end that when the other, which is very 
thick, is fixed in the ground, it forms a strong stake. It was of a wedge shape, 
the notches being at the thin end, and the thick end having been evidently in- 
tended to be inserted in the ground. Similar stones have been frequently found 
in the broughs, and in the neighbourhood of their ruins. In some cases the 
notches or grooves had been much worn by a rope or other fastening. These ruins 
in Deerness are on the slope of a low hill; and on its summit are two “ barrows” 
or grave mounds. The tenant of the farm has been carrying away the clay from 
one of those to another part of his farm. This led to the discovery that the barrow 
contained several kists or graves of various sizes, in which were quantities of burnt 
bones; and two rudely fashioned clay urns, also containing burnt bones, were 
found outside the kists. One of these was removed nearly whole, but was after- 
wards broken by a boy ; the other was too fragile to be lifted, but was measured 
by the writer in its original position in the clay. It was 17 inches deep, 12 inches 
wide at the mouth, and 6 inches at the bottom, and its average thickness was 
above five-eighths of an inch.— Northern Ensign. 
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Antiquarian and Literarp intelligencer. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Owrne to an accidental circumstance our usual report from the Society 


of Antiquaries has not come to hand. 


THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
First Meetine, Easter Term. 


May 8. The Rev. the Master or University Cot.ece, President, in 


the chair. 


It was announced that Mr. H. W. Challis, of Merton College, had been 
elected Secretary in the room of Mr. E. S. Grindle, resigned. 
The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :-— 


Rev. C. Humphrey Cholmeley, M.A., Magdalen College. 
Rev. H. Ramsden Bramley, M.A., Magdalen College. 
A. T. Barton, Esq., Corpus College. 

John E. Field, Esq., Worcester College. 

Charles Bigg, Esq., Corpus College. 

E, Chapman, Esq., Merton College. 

H. W. Moore, Esq., Merton College. 


Professor Goldwin Smith then delivered an interesting lecture, upon the 
*‘ Different Views of the Character of Cardinal Pole.” 


The following brief account of his re- 
marks has been supplied for the Report 
by the Lecturer :— 

He read a passage from Burnet as giv- 
ing the ordinary view of Pole’s character, 
and referred to Mr. Froude as giving the 
other view. He observed that Mr. Froude’s 
determination to clear the character of 
Henry the Eighth involved the neces- 
sity of condemning all those with whom 
Henry the Eighth had come into collision. 

He remarked that in estimating any 
character of these times two things must 
be taken into account. Allegiance, espe- 
cially the allegiance of Churchmen, was 
divided between the Pope and the King; 
and the world had not yet learned the 
doctrine of toleration. The first remark 
bore on the charge of treason made 
against Pole, the second on the charge 
of persecution. 

The Lecturer then proceeded to some 


specific charges which had been made 
against Pole; the charge of misbehaviour 
towards the King in the question of the 
divorce, of which, it was submitted, there 
was no proof; the charge of attacking the 
King in the book De Unitate Ecclesia, 
which was met by evidence shewing that 
the same view of the King’s government 
was taken by impartial witnesses; the 
charge of shrinking from personal danger, 
which was met by evidence proving that 
Pole, while taking part against the King, 
was in imminent danger of assassination ; 
the charge of extravagant fanaticism, 
which was met by evidence shewing that 
Pole belonged, like Contarini, to the mo- 
derate party in the Church; and the 
charge of persecution, which was met by 
evidence from Foxe and others, shewing 
that Pole, though partly responsible in 
his official capacity for the persecutions, 
had personally taken the side of humanity. 
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The Lecturerconcluded by recommending 
the period for study, as one of which an im- 
partial history still remained to be written. 
He pointed to the especial interest attach- 
ing to the moderate party in the Church 
to which Pole belonged, and which had en- 
deavoured to bring about reform without 
a breach of the unity of Christendom. 

The PrEsIpDENT returned the thanks of 
the Society to Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and made some remarks respecting Pole’s 
book De Unitate Ecclesia. 

PROFESSOR STANLEY said that Mr. Froude 
was out of England, or he would no doubt 
reply. He certainly must be allowed the 
merit of candour, because it seems that 
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he himself has supplied most of the docu- 
ments which have been used against him. 
The account of the moderate party, he 
added, was certainly a most interesting 
one, and well deserving of study; and it 
would be curious to observe how those 
moderate views which Pole held, passed 
off into those which he adopted on his re- 
turn to England. 

The Master or Batiio1n CoLLEGE made 
some remarks respecting the European 
view of Pole’s character as a practical 
reformer, which were followed by some 
observations from the Principat oF NEW 
Inn Hatt, and the PresmEnt; after 
which the Meeting was adjourned. 


Seconp Meetrine, Easter TERM. 
May 15. The Rev. the Masrer or University Cotzeex, President, in 


the chair. 


A letter was read from the Incumbent of Dorchester respecting the 
renewed exertions which are being made to continue the work of restora- 


tion there. 


The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 
The Hon. A. J. R. Anson, Ch. Ch. 


R. M. Gawne, Esq., Ch. Ch. 


Rev. W. Chambers, M.A., Worcester College. 
Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 


Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D., Ch. Ch., Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

Professor Westwood then called the attention of the meeting to a large 
number of very careful rubbings from the curious early crosses and inscrip- 
tions which occur in Wales. These he had brought to illustrate the remarks 
he had to make upon the early Christian Monuments of Wales contrasted 
with those of the Catacombs of Rome, of which an account had been given 


at a previous meeting by the Rev. J. W. Burgon. 


The following abstract of the remarks 
has been kindly supplied to the Society 
by the Lecturer :— 

Of course, in number and importance 
the inscriptions of Wales will not bear 
a comparison with those of Rome, but still 
they are very valuable in throwing light 
upen a subject of great importance and 
interest, namely, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain. 

The existence of a Church in Britain 
previous to the arrival of St. Augustine is 
admitted on all hands, and there is little 
doubt that the British Church still main- 
tained its separate existence in Wales 
long after St. Augustine had Romanised 


the greater part of the country. There is 
another point to be remarked, and one 
which is distinctly recorded, that the Bri- 
tish Church was assimilated to the Church 
of the ‘Scots,’ i.e. Irish, and very differ- 
ent from the Church of Rome: the con- 
troversies which took place shew at once 
that important points of difference existed 
between them. 

The Lecturer had, at much labour, 
sought out the stones which remain as 
records of those times, some of which seem 
not to have been touched since the days 
they were put up. Mr. Burgon in his 
lecture had already pointed out the pecu- 
liarities of the inscriptions in the Cata- 
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combs, both as to formule and paleo- 
graphy: those in Wales differ exceedingly 
both as to the one and the other from 
those in Rome, yet of course there were 
Romans for many years in Wales. This is 
a matter difficult to explain. Then, again, 
there is not a single indication of Christi- 
anity to be met with upon one of the 
hundreds of Roman tombstones in Britain, 
although the Romans occupied this coun- 
try for 400 years. Either all the Chris- 
tian evidences have been destroyed, or 
there were no Christians amongst the 
Roman colonists, or else they inscribed no 
Christian element upon their tombstones. 
The British certainly copied the Roman 
character of writing, for no Bardic writ- 
ings are found, all inscriptions being 
in Roman letters; instead, however, of 
being inscribed in the Roman rustic 
capitals, (employed to such a great ex- 
tent in the Catacomb inscriptions, that 
the writer only recollected one amongst 
all those exhibited by Mr. Burgon which 
was not in such characters,) the earliest 
British and Romano-British inscriptions 
were written in ordinary Roman capitals, 
often of a very debased form. [To con- 
trast with this the Lecturer exhibited two 
Roman inscriptions found in Wales. In 
the one from Tomen y Mur, now in Miss 
Roberts’ garden at Maentwrog, the let- 
ters P and R were of the most elegant 
Roman capital form, as now used in print- 
ing, whilst on another stone at the same 
place the word PERPETUA is written in 
tall narrow capitals, not much unlike the 
rustic Roman letters.] At a later period 
even the debased Roman capitals were re- 
jected in favour of the Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish minuscule characters, of which there 
are no instances in the Catacombs ; indeed, 
searcely a single minuscule letter of any 
kind is ever found in Roman inscriptions. 
Again, not only was an early influence 
from Rome evident in the form of the 
letters themselves in the early inscriptions 
in Wales, but we find the Latin language 
constantly endeavoured to be adopted in 
these monuments*: generally, however, 





* The only early monument written in the 
Welsh language is the fi stone of St. Cad- 
van, of which a rubbing was exhibited. This 





the Latinity is as debased as the charac- 
ters in which it is written. Moreover, it 
seems evident that in most instances the 
prevalent taste for the employment of a 
language probably regarded as superior to 
their own induced these early Christians 
to give a Latinized form to their names 
when inscribed on their tombstones. 

There are only two or three early in- 
scribed stones in Scotland, but one of 
these is especially of high importance 
as an historical example; the gene- 
ral absence of dates upon these monu- 
ments being one of the great difficulties 
in determining the history of these curious 
stones. 

The Scotch stone in question is known 
by the name of the Cat-stone, and was 
found a few miles to the west of Edin- 
burgh. It is inscribed to the memory of 
Wecta, the great-grandfather of Hengist 
and Horsa, as follows: In [H]oc 7[U]- 
MULO JaC[E]T VETTA F[ILIVS] VICT.... 
Both these names are recorded in the 
Saxon Chronicle, where, under the year 
449, we read, “ Hengist and Horsa were 
the sons of Wihtgils, Wihtgils son of 
Witta, Witta of Wecta, Wecta of Woden: 
from this Woden sprang all our rcyal 
families, and those of the South-Hum- 
brians also.” We may infer therefore that 
this inscription is to be dated about the 
beginning of the fifth century. The let- 
ters of this inscription are decidedly Ro- 
man capitals, though somewhat debased 
in their form, and several of the letters 
are conjoined, as is usual in the early in- 
scriptions. This stone, therefore, both as 
to the formula and form of the letters, 
affords an excellent medium of comparison 
with the subsequently described stones of 
Wales. 

It is very unusual to find stones in- 
scribed only with the single name of the 
person commemorated. Such, however, 
is the case in the “ Gurmarc” inscription 
at Pen Arthur, near St. David’s, as well 
as in the gravestone inscribed PasoEnt, 
a warrior recorded by Nennius, still exist- 
ing in the churchyard of Towyn; also in 





has all the four sides inscribed,—the inscription 
being considered the earliest known specimen of 
the language of the Principality in existence. 
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the gravestone of “Brancur,” which, 
although ornamented with a beautiful in- 
terlaced cross, had been discovered by Mr. 
Westwood used as a coping-stone of the 
churchyard wall of Baglan, near Neath. 

Palimpsest inscriptions are of very rare 
occurrence. Such is, however, the case 
with the Port Talbot stone; one side of 
which bears a truly Roman inscription to 
the Emperor, IMP. MAXIMINO INVICTO 
av@us,— whilst the reverse was at a sub- 
sequent period inscribed HICO JACIT CAN- 
TUSUS PATER PAULINUS, evidently in- 
tended for the father of Paulinus, a name 
which constantly occurs in early Welsh 
records: although according to the usual 
formula it is the son who is commemorated, 
here both names are written in the nomi- 
native case. The peculiarity of the name 
of the deceased person being often written 
in the genitive case was alluded to. It 
has indeed been supposed by one writer 
to prove that the names really ended 
in 4; but more generally it is considered 
to imply the omission of the word cor- 
pus. Thus the stone which, before it had 
been carefully read, led to much discussion, 
having been supposed to be dedicated to 
Jove, is inscribed in the genitive form 
—AIMILINI TOVISACI: this stone is now 
removed to Pool-park, Clocaenog. So also 
we have SEVERINI FILI SEVERI on a stone 
formerly standing at Llan Newydh, Caer- 
marthen, but now moved to Traws Mawr. 
So also in the Maen Madoc inscription 
we have the formula DERVAC— FILIVS 
JUL— —10 Ici, and in the Llanfechan 
stone still more correctly TRENACATVS IC 
IACIT FILIVS MAGLAGNI. 

Another inscription, in which the gene- 
alogy is especially set forth, occurs on a 
stone on the Margam mountain in Gla- 
morganshire, as follows: %} Bopvoc — 
HIC JACiT FILIVS CATOTISIRNI PRONEPUS 
ETERNALI VEDOMAV—, which the lecturer 
read, “In the name of Jesus Christ. The 
body of Bodvoe lies here, the son of Cato- 
tisirnus, the great-grandson of Eternalus 
Vedomavus.”’ It has indeed been suggested 
“that Bodvoc was the son of Catotus and 
grandson of Sirnus, and that the two last 
words of the inscription were intended 
for the “eternalis domus,” which occurs, 
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although very rarely, in Roman inscrip- 
tions; but as the word Eternus occurs on 
several stones as a proper name, and as 
we have such names as Vendumagli, Mr. 
Westwood considered the former to be 
the correct reading of the inscription. It 
is to be observed that the name of Bodvoc 
is found upon certain early gold British 
coins, which have been considered goeval 
with those of Cunobelinus. It is of course 
only a conjecture that the stone records 
the coiner of these pieces. 

The usual formula of the early Welsh 
inscriptions is simply HIC JAcET A filius B. 
The termination ‘in pace,’ derived from the 
Jewish inscriptions and of such constant 
occurrence in the Catacombs, nowhere ac- 
curs in Wales. The total absence of any 
indication of a date, the omission of the 
age of the deceased, and of the names of 
the person or persons by whom the grave 
was erected, are all distinctive characters, 
proving the want of a common origin of 
the Roman and British formule ; we miss 
also the tender expressions and epithets so 
common in the Catacombs. 

The Llangadwaladr inscription in Angle- 
sea affords an early instance of pompous 
epithets as rare as it is absurd: CATAMANUS 
REX SAPIENTISIMUS OPINATISIMUS OM- 
NIUM REGUM. The palmographic cha- 
racter of this inscription is very unlike 
any of those previously referred to, which 
are debased Roman capitals, this being in 
the rude minuscule letters formed between 
the rounded uncial and cursive forms in 
which almost all the oldest Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are written, and 
of which no examples occur in the Cata- 
comb inscriptions. 

The next inscription, from Llanfihangel 
Cwm Du, CATAcUS HIC JACIT FILIVS 
TEGERNACUS, affords an instance in which 
even the father’s name is given in the 
nominative case, and in which the forms 
of the Roman capital letters become more 
debased, the o being square and the @ mi- 
nuscule shaped. 

The monogram of the name of the Sa- 
viour, formed of the Greek letters XPI 
conjoined, which is of such constant 
occurrence in the Catacombs, occurs, to 
the knowledge of the Lecturer, only once 
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in Wales, upon a stone lately found at 
Penmachno. The monogram is placed at 
the head of the inscription, HIC IACIT 
OARAUSIUS IN HOC CONGERIES LAPIDUM. 
And it appeared not improbable that this 
is the famous governor Carausius, with 
whose coins we are so familiar. 

The names of females occur on several 
of these tombstones, as in the Llangefni 
inscription, CULIDORI IACIT ET ORVVITE 
MULIER SECUNDI, referring either to the 
second wife of Culidorus, or to the wife of 
Secundus. Other females are recorded in 
the Llandyssil, Spittal, and Pentre Voe- 
las (Brochmael) inscribed stones. 

At Caerwys is a stone inscribed HIC 
IACIT MVLIEE BONA NOBILIS; and at Llan- 
fihangel y Traithau is the sepulchral stone 
of WLEDER MAT[R|IS ODELEV QVI P’MVS 
EDIFICAVIT HANC ECLA IN TE[M|PORE 
EWINI REGIS. 

Another more interesting instance occurs 
in the inscription of the Church of Llan- 
sadwrn, being the tombstone of the patron 
Saint of the Church himself, H1c BEa[TUS | 
SATURNINUS SE... IACIT ET SVA SA.... 
CONIUX . PA[CE ?]; thus indicating that 
the Saint was married. 


Many of the simplest inscriptions in 
Wales record only the name of the de. 
ceased and that of his father, without any 
indication of Christianity ; but others, pre- 
cisely similar in the formula and character 
of their letters, are marked with a cross, 
simple or ornamented, and sometimes of 
the Latin, but far more commonly of the 
Greek form, with the four limbs of equal 
length. The Bodvoc stone above-men- 
tioned bears one of the last-named crosses ; 
whilst in the Devynock stone there are two 
cruciform ornaments of the Greek type at 
the end of the inscription PUGNIACIO 
FILI VENDONI, and which from the style 
of the letters can hardly be later than the 
fifth or sixth century. Another stone at 
Merthyr Tydvil bears the simple histori- 
cal name ARTBEN, (Arthgen,) preceded by 
an ornamental cross. Occasionally we 
find two names simply inscribed, quite 
in the Roman fashion, as PVMPEIUS Ca- 
RANTORIVS in Roman capitals. 

The Christian character of some of these 
stones is still more forcibly evinced in the 
terms of the inscription itself. One of 
the noblest is that of St. Paulinus, now 
at Dolocauthy. It is to be read SERVATVR 





Inscription to St. Sadwrn. 


FIDZI PATRIEQ SEMPER AMATOR HIC 
PAVLINVS IACIT CULTOR PIENTISSIMVS 
EQVI. 

In the Bedd Porus stone near Traws- 
fynydd we read PoRIVS HIC IN TUMVLO IA- 
CIT HOMO XPIANUS FvIT. The contrac- 
tion of the word Christianus is remark- 
able, the x being formed by the rounded 
stroke of the P, emitting two branches 
united to the 1 near its top. In the Pen 
Arthur stone we have a large ornamental 
Greek cross inscribed within a circle, hav- 


ing the letters xPs on the outside of the 
circle at the top, the single name GuR- 
MARC in Anglo-Saxon letters beneath the 
cross. At first the letters were consi- 
dered to be Hebrew, which arose from the 
stone being placed upside down. The 
only instance the Lecturer was acquainted 


with in which the Roman formula “ Requi- . 


escit” was used, is a very much injured 
stone at Hen Eglwys, Anglesea, of which 
only FILIUS AV...[AP]NIMA REQUIES... 
are decipherable. 
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The name given to the tomb itself, or to 
the commemorative stone, deserves notice. 
Thus, whilst in general an upright stone 
bears the simple “hic jacit,” in some rare 
instances we read “hic in tumulo jacit,” 
and “in hoc tumulo.” In the Llanfi- 
hangel y Traethau inscription we find 
“H. est sepulchrum,” &.; in the Carau- 
sius inscription “—jacit in hoc congeries 
lapidum;”’ in the Bronweg stone “‘—erexit 
hune lapidem;” whilst in the later in- 
stances we have “Hec est crux cristi 
quam preparavit—.” 

A remarkable peculiarity, first pointed 
out by the Lecturer some years ago, dis- 
tinguishes these Welsh inscriptions from 
those of Cornwall, the Isle of Man, Cum- 
berland, and Scotland, and assimilates 
them to many of the early Irish inscrip- 
tions. In some of the Welsh inscriptions 
the edge of the stone appears to be notched 
irregularly; but this is not accidental, 
since, on examining the stone carefully, it 
will be found that these marks were made 
with a purpose ; and on closer examination 
it has been found that in their various 
arrangement they form an alphabet, to 
which the name of Ogham has been ap- 
plied, and to the explanation of which Dr. 
Graves has devoted a great degree of at- 
tention. In Wales, however, a bilingual 
stone has been fortunately found, at the 
church of St. Dogmael, near Cardigan. 
The Latin runs thus,—SAGRANI FILI CU- 
NOTAMI. The Ogham translation and cha- 
racters on the edge are identically the 
same, with one exception, and that @ very 
natural one,—instead of FILI we find the 
Celtic equivalent maqi, (= Mac: Welsh, 
Mab.) 

The Llan Vaughan stone, TRENACATUS 
IC JACIT FILIUS MAGLAGNI, also bears an 
Ogham marginal inscription, which com- 
mences TRENACATLO. The Trallong in- 
scription, which reads CUNOCENNI FILIVS 
CVNOGENI HIC IACIT, has Ogham charac- 
ters, the commencement of which is to be 
read CVNACEN. This stone, which cannot be 
later than the fifth or sixth century, bears 
a Greek cross within a circle, accompanied 
by a long stem running down the centre 
of the stone. 

At a somewhat later period these stones 
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became far more ornate in their character. 
The two beautiful crosses, of which draw- 
ings of the full size (13 or 14 feet: high) 
were exhibited at the end of the room, 
shew great beauty of workmanship; but 
unfortunately the inscriptions, although in 
fair preservation, are not to be deciphered, 
consisting in one case (that at Nevern) of 
initials; the other (Carew) has a regular 
inscription, hitherto undeciphered, [see 
next page]. 

There are two peculiarities to be men- 
tioned respecting the ornaments of the 
Welsh crosses and ornamental stones. We 
never find in Wales the pattern formed of 
several spiral lines converging to a point, 
which is so common in Ireland; nor do we 
ever, secondly, find representations of ani- 
mals, which are also very common features 
in the Irish and Scotch crosses. The pat- 
terns consist chiefly of the ribbon pattern, 
most elaborately interlaced, or of a Chinese- 
like pattern, formed of diagonal or straight 
lines, which seem rather to be the bars of 
separation between ribbons bent at right 
angles or obliquely. Unlike the Irish 
and Scotch crosses, also, the Welsh ones 
scarcely ever bear representations of the 
human figure, whilst the greater number 
of them are inscribed, thus remarkably 
differing from the Irish and Scotch ones. 
It is also to be noticed that the orna- 
mented crosses are divided into compart- 
ments, and exactly the same arrangement 
is found in the great initial illuminated let- 
ters of the most elaborate of the Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. (specimens of which 
were exhibited), especially from the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne, long preserved in the ca- 
thedral of Durham, and the Gospels of 
Mac Regol, in the Rushworth MSS. at the 
Bodleian Library, from which it was quite 
evident that both classes of productions 
had been executed under the direction of 
the same artists and at the same period. 
When it is remembered that the Lindis- 
farne Gospels were written not later than 
A.D. 721, the importance of this observa- 
tion will be evident. 

Some of the ornamental stones in the 
south of Wales are of the most elaborate 
and beautiful character. Rubbings of the 
great wheel-cross, and the cross of Einiaum 
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at Margam, the cross of Howelt at Llan- 
twit, St. Samson’s cross at the latter 
place, inscribed with the historic names of 
St. Samson, Iltyd, Samuel, and Ebisar, 
and the elaborately ornamented cross of 
Eiudon, were exhibited, as well as of the 
two small stones at Penally, of which 
figures are given, the inscription upon one 
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Incised Stones from Penally, near Tenby. 


of which is to be read, HEC EST CRUX 
QUAM EDIFICAVIT MAIL DOMNC ...., the 
letters being of the Hiberno-Saxon minus- 
cule form. The two kinds of ornament 
above described will also be here noticed. 
The majority of the early Welsh stones, 
as we have seen, bear Latinized names, and 
inscriptions intended to be in the Latin 
language. Scarcely a single instance, how- 
ever, is known of theiroccurrence otherwise 
than in a debased form. A few additional 
instances of this were given: thus at Cefn 
Amwich, Anglesea, we read, SENACUS 
PRSB HIC JACIT CUM MULTITUDINEM 
FRATRUM, probably commemorative of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCXI. 
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the massacre of the inhabitants of a re- 
ligious house. At Margam a small wheel- 
cross is inscribed INOMINEDISUMI CRUX 
CRITDI PROPARABIT GRUTNE PRO ANMA 
AHEST, evidently to be read, “In nomine 
dei summi crucem cristi preparavit grutne 
pro anima ejus.” So, again, the very 
beautiful wheel-cross at Llantwit, erected 
by Howell for his father Rees, is inscribed, 
IN NOMINE DI PATRIS ET SPERETUS 
SANTDI [SPIRITUS SANCTI] ANC CRUCEM 
HOVELT PROPERABIT PRO ANIMA RES 
PATRES EUS. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Burgon 
exhibited a rubbing of a single female 
figure from the Catacombs, in which the 
arms are uplifted and the hands out- 
stretched, an attitude which has ordi- 
narily been considered to be that of prayer 
in these early monuments. In the Welsh 
stones we have two or three similar in- 
stances, of which rubbings were exhibited. 
In one of these the figure is nearly of life 
size, and occurs in the grounds of Gnoll 
Castle, near Neath. Another, of smaller 
size, accompanied by two Greek crosses 
and interlaced ribbon ornaments, has been 
found at Llanfrynach, near Brecon. 

The only representation of the Cruci- 
fixion with which the Lecturer was ac- 
quainted is found rudely delineated on a 
stone at Llangan, Glamorganshire. The 
figure is very distorted and grotesque, and 
similar to some in Ireland, having the 
sponge and spear-bearers at the sides of 
the cross. 

Of figures of a secular character, of 
which the crosses of Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and Scotland exhibit so many instances, 
there is scarcely a single instance in 
Wales. The most remarkable is that of 
the warrior ‘briamail’ at Llandevailog, 
near Brecon: here a rude figure of the de- 
ceased is represented standing erect, each 
hand holding a club. The stone is sur- 
mounted with a beautifully ornamented 
Latin cross, and the sides with interlaced 
ribbon patterns, the name itself, preceded 
by a t, being inscribed beneath the figure. 
Another very interesting stone on Caldy 
Island bears a large ornamented Latin 
cross at the top, beneath which we read, 
“Et Singno crucis in illam fingsi rogo 
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omnibus ammulantibus ibi exorent pro 
anima Catuoconi.” The last-mentioned 
stone, and others indicating the doctrine 
of prayers for the dead, are all written in 
the peculiar Hibero-Saxon minuscule cha- 
racters of the eighth and ninth centuries ; 
they are, moreover, confined to the south 
of Wales. This may, in fact, be regarded 
as the only peculiarity exhibited by these 
stones as to the religious doctrines of the 
early Welsh Christians, beyond the evi- 
dent adoration of the cross itself, (of which 
numerous instances occur in the figures of 
the sacred emblem singly, sometimes twice 
or thrice, represented on the same stone,) 
and the acknowledgment of the Trinity 
upon Howelt’s cross above-mentioned. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that 
although the early Welsh Christians 
adopted the letters of Rome, as well as 
the Latin language itself, for the inscrip- 
tions on their tombstones, we find both 
debased in their character. The phrase- 
ology employed on the monuments is 
unlike that of the Catacomb inscriptions, 
the ornamental details of the Welsh stones 
are nowhere met with in early Italian 
remains, and the Christian doctrines set 
forth on them are only such as could have 
been learned from Rome at a period pre- 
ceding the mission of St. Augustine. In 
this point of view the stones of Wales 
merit especial attention, as affording un- 
suspected evidence of the truth of the 
early history of the British Church. 

The PrestpEnT asked if the inscribed 
stones which had been exhibited were 
found in any one particular part of Wales, 
and whether in churchyards or not ? 

In reply, the Lecturer stated that they 
were found in all parts of Wales, but 
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more numerously in the South than in the 
North ; that their position was by no means 
confined to churchyards, but they were 
scattered sometimes in the wildest parts 
of the country, difficult of access. 

The Senior Proctor differed from Mr. 
Westwood as to the dates of the inscrip- 
tions; he considered that the identification 
from a mere resemblance of the name in- 
scribed to that of an historical personage 
rather hasty, e.g. the monument to Bod- 
voc was probably of an earlier date to any 
with a cross of the kind found on it. He 
threw doubts also on the stone to Carau- 
sius, and the name of Paulinus was so fre- 
quently repeated that it was dangerous to 
identify from that alone. He also asked 
what the fathers of Hengist and Horsa 
could have been doing in Scotland? The 
Segrams stone, he remarked, contained a 
Celtic word, Mac, in modern Welsh it is 
Map, which raises a suspicion that the in- 
scriber of the stone was no Welshman. 

The LrBRARIAN suggested that the cross 
referred to might have been added at a 
later date, and mentioned the instances 
in Brittany, where the missionaries had 
carved crosses on the Menhirs. 

PRoFEssOR GOLDWIN SMITH referred 
to the stone with the name of Carausius in- 
scribed upon it. If it was a monumental 
inscription it could scarcely be that of the 
Emperor Carausius, who was slain, if he 
remembered rightly, near London. He 
also asked some questions respecting the 
connection between the workmanship on 
Irish and Welsh crosses. 

After some remarks from the PRESIDENT 
on the ornamental character of the stones, 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Trinity Term. 
or University CotiecE, President, 


The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 


The Hon. A. Legge, Ch. Ch.—R. 8. Cobbett, Esq., Pembroke College. — Ralph 
Blakelock, Esq., Lincoln College.—Rev. J. P. Tweed, M.A., Exeter College.—Luke 
Rivington, Esq., Magdalen College.—J. T. Berwick, Esq., Queen’s College. 

Mr.J.H Parker read a paper “On the Remains of the City Walls and 
Fortifications of Oxford,’ which we are obliged to defer until next month. 
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Awnnvat Meettne, 1861. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, June 4, at 
the Music Room, Holywell, the Rev. the Master or UNIVERSITY 
CoLuEGE, President, in the chair. 

The room was adorned with a large collection of fine architectural photo- 
graphs, chiefly lent for the occasion by the Architectural Photographic 
Association. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, referred to the general pros- 
perous condition of the Society, and then called upon the Secretary, Mr. 
Le Strange, to read the 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

“‘ THE past year has been one of the most eventful to the Society since its 
commencement. 

“In 1859 the Society completed the 21st year of its existence. Although 
the state of its funds at that time, and the estimation in which it was still 
held, seemed such as to warrant its members in believing that its strength 
and vigour was in no way impaired, still those who had watched it ‘from 
its birth, through the years of its infancy, till it legally came of age, could 
not but feel anxious for its future welfare. 

“The event, perhaps, which more than any other hastened the crisis 
which was then impending, was the expiration of the lease of the rooms of 
the Society, and although during 1859 the Committee were anxious to 
seize on any opportunity for obtaining a place of safety where the valuable 
collection of casts, models, seals, brasses, drawings, and books which, 
during the many years of its existence, the Society had accumulated, might 
be deposited, still 1860 came upon them before they had been successful. 
The University had, however, signified their willingness to accept the collec- 
tion and prevent its being scattered, provided that they could find amongst 
their several buildings any room which they could conveniently spare. 

“As atemporary place of safety, an unoccupied room over the Clarendon 
Building was provided, in which the collection was placed, but the room 
was totally unfit for lectures; the library, from want of space, was 
rendered useless; and after the expenses on moving from the old rooms 
had been met, the Society found itself in a most unenviable position as to 
its funds. 

“It was exactly at this time last year that a general meeting was called, 
and the state of the Society freely canvassed. There were those present 
who, surveying the past history of the Society, considered that it had done 
its work, and that the taste for architectural studies was not sufficiently 
extended to support a Society of the kind. Various suggestions were 
made, but eventually the one put forth by the Committee, with some slight 
modification, was adopted. 
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“The substance of the changes was, that History should be added to 
Architecture as one of the objects of the Society, and that it should hence- 
forth be called the Architectural and Historical Society ; that the subscrip- 
tion for residents should be reduced to 10s. instead of one guinea, the 
sum previously paid, and that 5s. should be fixed as the sum to be paid by 
non-resident members. 

“‘ The following Term found the Society again in working order, and the 
Committee have no slight reason to congratulate themselves that their ex- 
pectations as to the results of those changes have been fully realized. 

““We have, during the past year, held nine meetings, exclusive of the 
present Annual Meeting of the Society, and your Committee will now pro- 
ceed to lay before you a short analysis of the papers read and the subjects 
discussed on those occasions. We may divide them into two classes: 
first, those which are both Architectural and Historical; and secondly, those 
which are purely Historical. To subjects belonging to the first of these 
we have devoted seven of our meetings, and in these we shall find that 
sometimes it is Architecture and sometimes History which predominates ; 
of the second class we have had two papers. 

“ The first meeting of the Society as newly constituted was appropriately 
occupied with a discussion, opened by Mr. J. H. Parker, ‘On the Con- 
nection of History with Architecture,’ which shewed in a concise and clear 
manner how the character of each century was stamped on its architecture, 
and how much the style of the latter depended on the influence of external 
circumstances. At the next meeting Mr. Parker delivered a lecture ‘On 
the Comparative Progress of Architecture in England and France during 
the Middle Ages, with especial reference to the History of the Times,’ in 
which he shewed how much closer a connection than is now generally 
supposed existed at that time between the two countries, and how much 
the friendly intercourse between the nations had to do with the almost 
similar and simultaneous development of Architecture on each side of 
the Channel, 

‘* At the subsequent meeting there were two papers read, which may be 
said to have been devoted to Architectural, or rather to Antiquarian research. 
One (Nov. 28, 1860,) by the Rev. J. W. Burgon, who offered some 
interesting remarks on a series of rubbings, suspended round the room, 
which he had made from inscriptions on the marble and stone slabs 
covering the graves of the early Christians in the Catacombs of Rome. 
The Leeturer contended that the custom of burying in underground vaults 
was of Jewish origin, and was probably a national custom introduced at 
Rome by the Jewish converts to Christianity settled there. The second 
was by Mr. J. O. Westwood, the Hope Professor of Zoology, who ex- 
hibited a valuable collection of rubbings, which he had made with great 
labour and perseverance, from the early Christian monuments of Wales. 
The subject, he said, had been suggested to him by Mr. Burgon’s rubbings 
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from the Catacombs, and there were many points of resemblance between 
them. 

“On February 19 of the present year, Professor Goldwin Smith discussed 
‘Several Subjects for Inquiry connected with the History of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges,’ but the lecture was, in fact, a lucid and interesting 
summary of the History of the University, which he divided into four 
phases, extending from the traditionary foundation by Alfred down to the 
commencement of the present century. 

“‘The paper with which we were favoured at our last meeting, by 
Mr. J. H. Parker, comprehended both the subjects which our Society has 
in view. He traced and illustrated, with several plans and views, the 
remains of the city walls and fortifications of Oxford,—not only those which 
existed in the civil commotions under Stephen, and in the times of 
Henry III., but also the earthworks erected in the times of the Rebellion, 
when King Charles fortified the city against the Parliament. 

“‘ The last paper of this class was by the Librarian, ‘On Walter de Merton 
as Chancellor, Founder and Architect ;’ who, he said, was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of the collegiate system, and to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude, not only for his munificence in founding Merton, but for his 
skill in architectural design, since he was one of the first to introduce the 
Decorated style. The Lecturer then traced the principal incidents both of 
De Merton’s public and private life, shewing how to him and the three 
other Chancellors, Wykeham, Waynflete, and Wolsey, Oxford owes the 
foundation, perfection, and extension of a system which has placed her 
University in the foremost rank among similar institutions in Europe, as 
well as her finest architectural monuments. 

“ Of these seven papers the first is devoted to the discussion of Architecture 
as well as History. In the second, by Mr. Parker, the former predominates. 
Architectural remains form the basis of the papers of Mr. Burgon and Mr. 
Westwood. Professor Goldwin Smith’s History of the University threw 
much light on the same subject. Mr. Parker’s lecture on the Walls of 
Oxford is illustrated by the remains which exist around us ; and, finally, the 
Librarian brought before us Walter de Merton in the character of Archi- 
tect as well as of Chancellor and Founder. 

“On the other hand, we have devoted two evenings to the consideration of 
purely historical points. The first paper of this class read before us was 
by the Rev. W. Shirley, ‘On some Questions connected with the Chancel- 
lorship of Becket,’ in which he shewed that we owe him a lasting debt of 
gratitude for permanent and beneficial traces left by him, (1) in the office 
of Chancellor, (2) in the constitution of our Courts of Justice, (3) in the 
character of the Common Law. 

“On the 8th of May, Professor Goldwin Smith offered before the Society 
some valuable remarks, ‘ On the Different Views of the Character of Cardinal 
Pole,’ shewing how the history of those times lately published by Mr. 
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Froude was likely to lead one to form a false estimate of the public and 
private character of that distinguished statesman. 

“ While fully admitting, therefore, that the work of the Society is now two- 
fold,—that it does not give undivided attention to Architecture, as was for- 
merly the case, the Committee believe that they have in the main furthered 
the interests of that study, for which the Society was originally founded. 
Architecture by itself, as a study, was not sufficient to sustain a Society in 
a position to command general respect and esteem ; and they believe that 
the uniting History with that study has been the chief means of preserving 
the Society from dissolution. And more than this, they believe that at the 
present time the historical view of the architecture of this country is of the 
highest importance, when we meet with so many instances of the introduc- 
tion of foreign designs under the idea that the architecture on the Con- 
tinent provides examples which are entirely wanting in England. The 
historical view will shew how the architecture of the country always 
adapted itself—and that with the greatest success—to the requirements of 
the times; and it is only by paying close attention, not only to medieval 
plans and designs, but to the causes which gave rise to them, that we can 
hope so thoroughly to understand the national style of this country as to 
regain for it the love and admiration which it once enjoyed. 

“Time was when all architectural works going on in the kingdom pos- 
sessed so great interest for the members of this Society that it was cus- 
tomary to refer to them in the Annual Report. By degrees we learnt to 
regard only those which were in progress in our immediate neighbourhood ; 
and of late years we have paid little attention to any work beyond the 
boundaries of this city. 

“Since our last Report there is indeed little to mention, as the space is 
somewhat circumscribed, and great works—such as Exeter Chapel, Balliol 
Chapel, and the New Museum—may well precede a pause. However, it is 
not entirely so: a new library has been built at University College, to 
receive the statues of the great Lord Eldon and his brother Lord Stowell, 
the most distinguished members of the College in the early part of the 
present century. The building has been entrusted to Mr. Scott, and your 
Committee have every reason to congratulate that College on their choice, 
the building possessing every advantage, combined with simplicity and 
beauty of design. 

“Mr. Scott has studied the history of the Architecture of his country, and 
has mastered not only the forms, but the principles, of medieval designs 
also ; and it is from this cause, probably, that his works have been so suc- 
cessful that at the present moment the Committee have been told that the 
restoration or building of no less than eleven cathedrals are entrusted to 
his sole charge. 

“* Of the new church in St. Giles’s your Committee could not approve when 
the designs were laid before them. ‘They reserve a final judgment till the 
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work is finished ; but as far as it has gone the building appears decidedly 
otherwise than English in character ; and against the introduction of foreign 
details for the sake of novelty, instead of carefully developing the styles 
which we have so exquisitely represented in our own country, this Society 
has constantly protested. 

‘The introduction of a new painted window into the cathedral of Christ 
Church has called forth several remarks. As to the details of the design, 
all will agree, probably, that it merits great praise ; but as a whole, consider- 
ing its position, and the nature of the material with which the artist has had 
to deal, exceptions may fairly be taken to a general verdict in its favour. 

‘To return to matters connected more directly with our own Society. 

“‘ Among the officers but few changes have been made. Our President, 
Treasurer, and Librarian continue the same as last year. Mr. E.S. Grindle, 
of Queen’s College, one of your Secretaries, was, we regret to state, com- 
pelled to resign on account of his health; and Mr. H. W. Challis, of 
Merton College, has been elected in his room. Five of the late Committee 
retired in regular rotation, and the following gentlemen have succeeded 
them :— 

The Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., of University College,—The Rev. W. W. Shirley, M.A., 
of Wadham College,—The Rev. the Rector of Lincoln College,—E. W. Urquhart, Esq., 
of Balliol College,—and W. J. Gunther, Esq., of Queen’s College. 

“The Committee cannot close their Report without congratulating the 
Society on the very large number of new and influential names which they 
have been able to add to their list during the past year. It is in great 
measure owing to this fact that we were able last Term to issue with our 
Report such a satisfactory balance-sheet of the receipts and expenditure of 
the year, Our accounts, including our liabilities, at the commencement 
of the October Term, shewed a deficit of more than £50. We had, there- 
fore, great satisfaction in being able to shew last Term that by donations 
from former members, by renewed subscriptions from life-members, and 
the payment of several arrears, in addition to the subscriptions received 
from new members,—of whom upwards of fifty have been added to our list 
in the course of the year,—the whole of our liabilities have been met, 
leaving a fair balance in hand. Our expenses have been considerably 
reduced by the kindness of the Curator of the Ashmolean Museum in 
permitting us to hold our meetings there; and should such permission be 
continued to us, and the amount of subscriptions keep up to their present 
average, we shall hope to have funds in hand, and be able further to 
extend the influence of the Society, whether by more frequent meetings or 
by further enlargement of the Reports of our proceedings.” 


The adoption of the Report was moved 
by the Master oF Baxiion CoLLEGe. 
He said that he sincerely congratulated 
the Society upon the very satisfactory 
statement which the Committee had laid 


before them. Not the least encouraging 
subject referred to in the Report, was 
that which related to the state of their 
funds. The prosperity of every Society 
depended very materially upon the state 
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of its finances, and it was therefore with 
much pleasure that he heard so great 
an improvement had taken place in that 
department during the past year. He was 
of opinion that during the year the So- 
ciety had to a certain extent changed its 
ground of operation, but the transition 
from Architecture to History was an easy 
one,—indeed a natural one; and he con- 
gratulated the Society on the manner in 
which they had been able to combine 
both. It had been said that Architec- 
tural Societies had done their work, and 
there was nothing left for them to do; he 
did not think, however, this was the case. 
He was anxious to bear testimony to the 
immense amount of good which these so- 
cieties had accomplished throughout the 
kingdom during the last twenty years; 
but he also thought that there was still 
much to be done. He thought, too, that 
combining historical with their architec- 
tural studies would in no way interfere 
with the work of the Society. He would 
refer especially to one field of work which 
he thought was still open: hitherto the 
efforts of the Architectural Societies had 
been directed towards the improvement of 
ecclesiastical buildings only; he thought 
they might do much by turning their at- 
tention to domestic buildings, and he be- 
lieved that the time would soon arrive 
when it would be as impossible to hear 
nonsense talked on the subject of do- 
mestic architecture, as it is now almost 
impossible, thanks to these societies, to 
hear nonsense talked by educated men 
about church architecture. 

PROFESSOR STANLEY then rose, and ex- 
pressed the gratification which he felt in 
seconding the Report. He was sorry his 
numerous duties had prevented him from 
giving that time and attention to the So- 
ciety which he would wish to have done; 
but he hoped next Term to be able to be 
more often present at their meetings. 

The PrEsIpENT then made some re- 
marks upon the plan which the state of 
their funds had permitted them to adopt, 
namely, the issue, at the end of each 
Term, of a Report of their proceedings. 
He also drew attention to the great debt 
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of gratitude which they owed to the kind- 
ness of the Curator of the Ashmolean 
Museum for permitting them to hold 
meetings in that building. 

The adoption of the Report was then 
unanimously carried. 

The President said he had next to call 
upon PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH for his 
lecture upon “ Some Points connected with 
the History of Ireland.” 

The Lecturer touched first on the phy- 
sical character of Ireland, its physical re- 
lations to Great Britain, and the influence 
of these circumstances on its history. He 
then proceeded to treat of some points 
connected with the state and character- 


istics of Irish civilization previous to the © 


Conquest, to describe the early manifes- 
tations of the national character in various 
departments, and to trace the connexion 
between its primitive peculiarities and 
those which it exhibits in the present day, 
shewing, in the course of this inquiry, 
that, upon a just view of history, great 
allowance must be made for some of the 
reputed vices and infirmities of the people. 
He next described the circumstances which 
led to the Conquest, the Conquest itself, 
the causes which occasioned its incom- 
pleteness, and the evils of which its in- 
completeness was the source. The subse- 
quent course of Irish history, political and 
ecclesiastical, was then followed through 
the period of the early Pale, the Tudor 
and Stuart era, the great rebellion of 
1641, the civil war in the time of James 
the Second, and the concluding rebellion 
of 1798, down to the Union and the pass- 
ing of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Pro- 
fessor for his interesting lecture. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour at which the 
lecture was concluded, there was little 
time for calling attention to the beautiful 
collection of photographs. A vote of thanks 
to the Architectural Photographic Asso- 
ciation for their kindness having been 
passed, the meeting was brought to a 
close. 

Several persons, however, remained for 
some time afterwards to inspect the 
photographs. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June'7. Lorp TaLtBor DE MALAHIDE, 
President, in the chair. 

The formation of distinct classified col- 
lections, at the meetings of the Institute 
in alternate months, for the special illus- 
tration of some interesting subject of in- 
vestigation connected with ancient arts 
and manners, has greatly contributed to 
the gratification of the numerous visitors 
by whom these collections have been 
viewed. On the present occasion, being 
the fourth of these special exhibitions 
formed during this year, the subject pro- 
posed was the exemplification of Glyptic 
Art, and a very rich display of cameos and 
intaglios, of antique and cinque cento 
work, with some choice specimens of later 
times, such as the fine productions of 
Pistrucci or other modern artists, was 
brought together. Lord Talbot, in open- 
ing the proceedings, offered some observa- 
tions on the great value of the relics of 
glyptic art in connexion with many de- 
partments of archeological enquiry; 
their importance as evidence regarding 
the history of the arts, and also the man- 
ners, religion, and history of antiquity, 
had possibly never been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, owing to the want of facilities 
of access to any extensive series of gems; 
even at the British Museum the precious 
glyptic collections there preserved were 
only available under very special restric- 
tions, for any purpose of public instruction. 
On the present occasion a collection un- 
equalled probably in extent and value was 
for the first time placed before the arche- 
logist through the liberality of the pos- 
sessors of the most precious gems preserved 
in this country. During the last session, 
the Duke of Marlborough had with most 
gratifying kindness proposed, in the event 
of any series of glyptic art being formed, 
to entrust to the Institute the Arundel 
and the Bessborough collections, now pre- 
served at Blenheim Palace. His Grace’s 
generous example had been followed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, who had not 
only sent for exhibition the large collec- 
tion which for some time had been shewn 
at the Kensington Museum, but had also 
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permitted the precious jewels to be exhi- 
bited prepared for the Countess Granville 
on occasion of the coronation of the Em- 
peror of Russia, The Duke of Hamilton, 
with other noble and tasteful possessors of 
autique gems, had, moreover, enriched 
this unique exemplification of ancient art. 

Previously, however, to entering upon 
the special subject of the evening, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide invited the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, who had recently returned from a 
continental tour in quest of certain re- 
markable architectural examples in various 
parts of Europe, to give the results of his 
investigations, illustrated by his admirable 
drawings displayed on this occasion. Mr. 
Petit then gave a discourse repiete with 
interesting details regarding churches of 
circular form, of which a few remarkable 
specimens exist in this country. He ad- 
verted to the occurrence of this form of 
structure from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tian architecture, sometimes attached to 
large churches, as at Aix in Provence, and 
at Frejus, and used as baptisteries ; some- 
times insulated, as 8. Costinza at Rome; 
in some cases, as in England, wholly in- 
dependent. Almost every continental 
specimen is supposed by popular tradition 
to have been a Pagan temple. Mr. Petit 
explained the different types of these pic- 
turesque and interesting structures, more 
or less complicated in plan, and described 
the examples shewn in the series of 
drawings exhibited, namely, the curious 
churches at Altenfurt, Grasse in Provence, 
Albenga, Montmajour, Peyrolles, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Nimeguen. He referred to 
the observations of Mr. Fergusson in elu- 
cidation of the curious questions connected 
with the ecclesiastical examples of this 
class, of which the most remarkable are 
known to the architectural student through 
the useful Handbook produced by Mr. 
Murray. 

At the close of Mr. Petit’s interesting 
lecture, which will appear in the forth- 
coming Journal of the Institute, the sub- 
ject of glyptic art, selected for especial 
consideration on the occasion, was brought 
before the meeting by Mr. Edmund Water- 

H 
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ton, F.S.A., who proceeded to give an able 
dissertation on the attractive section of an- 
cient and medieval art, to which the ex- 
quisite dactyliotheca, formed by him with 
great taste and judgment, has of late 
greatly contributed to draw the attention 
of antiquaries. Mr. Waterton alluded par- 
ticular'y to the value of glyptic art as pre- 
senting probably the greatest perfection 
of execution, and illustrative in an eminent 
degree of the history and artistic genius 
of ancient times. The claims and interest 
of the subject, he observed, had been well 
set forth by a recent writer, Mr. King, 
whose beautiful work on ancient gems is 
full of interesting research and valuable 
information relating to the diminutive 
masterpieces of antique skill, which have 
preserved in durable characters the images 
and attributes of ancient mythology, and 
the features, conditions, and actions of the 
most illustrious persons in all times. In- 
deed, from the evidence which gems pre- 
sent in so attractive a form, history, 
mythology, and allegory have derived 
verifications and elucidations of the great- 
est value, which have been faithfully and 
expressively recorded upon the imperish- 
able gem, whilst the greater works of the 
sculptor, the architect, and the painter 
have been swept into oblivion. Mr.Water- 
ton adverted to the principal collections 
of gems, from the dactyliothece of Mithri- 
dates, Julius Cesar, and Marcellus ;—the 
appreciation of such treasures in medieval 
times, as instanced by the collections of 
Petrarch, Lorenzo de Medici, and some 
of the most eminent patrons of art and 


literature in the middle ages. The en- - 


graving of gems presents one of the most 
interesting features in the history of the 
revival of the arts in Italy; the taste 
rapidly spread, and was extended to our 
country, as shewn by the tasteful col- 
lection formed by the Earl of Arundel, 
early in the seventeenth century, which the 
Society, through the liberality of its noble 
possessor, had now the gratification to 
contemplate. Another of the richest pri- 
vate cabinets of that early period, formed 
by a wealthy patrician of Nuremburg, and 
known as the Praun Collection, was also 
brought before the Institute by the kind- 


ness of the present possessor, the Rev. G, 
Rhodes. 

Mr. Waterton proceeded to give a 
sketch of the history and progress of the 
art among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans, and 
pointed out examples in the extensive 
series which the archzologist had now the 
advantage of examining, through the kind- 
ness of numerous collectors, who had 
favourably recognised the value of such 
serial exhibitions as the Institute had 
proposed to form for the gratification of 
their friends. Of every class and period 
the rich assemblage of gems now brought 
together presented examples in great per- 
fection. The glyptic art was revived in a 
remarkable degree in Italy as early as the 
fifteenth century. It was liberally en- 
couraged by the Medici, and other distin- 
guished promoters of the arts of design. 
The works of the eminent masters of a 
later period were not unknown in Eng- 
land ; portraits of Queen Elizabeth, attri- 
buted to the inimitable Vicentino, occur 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor, and 
also among the gems exhibited by the 
Duke of Devonshire. Artists of no slight 
note occur in later times, and our own 
country has produced some worthy of 
mention, although surpassed by the ac- 
complished maestri of Italy. The revival 
of a higher style of artistic taste and skill, 
not unworthy of comparison with that of 
the best periods, may be anticipated, Mr. 
Waterton observed, from the efforts of his 
gifted friend, Luigi Saulini, whose pro- 
ductions are of the highest promise. Mr. 
Waterton concluded his interesting re- 
marks by pointing out the rarest and 
most characteristic specimens in the series 
displayed with a degree of liberality un- 
precedented on any former occasion. 

Lord Talbot expressed his high sense of 
the favour and generous confidence shewn 
toward the Institute by the noble pos- 
sessors of the treasures now entrusted to 
them. The collection, more especially, 
preserved at Blenheim Palace, and which 
the Duke of Marlborough might justly 
regard as one of the most precious pos- 
sessions of his stately inheritance, must 
be regarded with singular interest, as 4 
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monument of the taste and discernment 
of one of the most distinguished patrons 
of art in our country, the great Earl of 
Arundel. Lord Talbot proposed an appro- 
priate expression of thanks to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and the other generous 
exhibitors on this occasion. 

Among the precious gems exhibited, 
the celebrated Praun collection, subse- 
quently in possession of Madame Mertens, 
Schaffhausen, occupied a foremost position, 
as exemplifying the characteristic types 
of ancient art, the works of the most 
eminent artists of antiquity. 1t has been 
augmented with great judgment, by the 
present possessor, Mr. Rhodes, whose cabi- 
net contains nearly 4,000 gems. A small 
collection of choice antique examples was 
sent by the Duke of Hamilton; also two 
precious jewels, the crystal cross found in 
the tomb of the sister of Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, Joan, wife of William II., King 
of Sicily; and a gorgeous pendant jewel 
set with diamonds, enclosing a portrait of 
James I., by Hilliard, one of his finest 
works. Numerous other valuable gems 
were exhibited by Mr. C.S. Bale, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Monsieur Fould, Signor 
Castellani, Sir John Boileau, Bart., Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., Mr. Henderson, 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Garrard, Mr. Robinson, the Rev. J. 
Beck, Mr. Carruthers, and other col- 
lectors. 

The exhibition continued open to the 
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members, and friends invited by them, 
until Wednesday, June 12, and nearly 
5,000 visitors availed themselves of the 
opportunity of inspecting so remarkable 
a collection. On the evening of June 8, 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, with Prince 
Louis of Hesse, attended by Lieut-Col. 
the Hon. D. de Ros, honoured the Insti- 
tute with a visit, and was pleased to sig- 
nify the desire that certain precious gems 
in possession of her Majesty, at Windsor 
Castle, should be entrusted to the Insti- 
tute, of which H.R.H. is the Patron. 
This highly valuable accession to the col- 
lection was accordingly displayed during 
the three last days of the exhibition. It 
consisted of nearly three hundred gems, 
amongst which is a very large and re- 
markable Roman cameo, probably of Con- 
stantine the Younger. Of cinque cento 
productions the cameo portraits of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, 
Philip II, Louis XII. of France, and 
other fine works, which may be attributed 
to Vicentino, or Coldoré, attracted much 
attention. 

At the ensuing meeting, on July 5, 
a discourse on Ancient Goldsmith’s Work, 
from the earliest periods, will be delivered 
by Signor Castellani, of Rome, who has 
recently read a memoir of great interest 
on that subject before the Institute of 
France. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 22. T. J. Pett1GREw, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. John James, M.A., of Aving- 
ton Rectory, Berkshire, was elected an 
Associate. 

Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, made a com- 
munication relative to the discovery of 
a Roman villa at Stanmore Farm, near 
East Isley, Berks, and transmitted the an- 
tiquities thence obtained. They were found 
accidentally by some labourers digging 
chalk, by the fall of the superincumbent 
soil displaying portions of broken pottery. 
A portion of wall 7 ft. in length, built of 
large flint stones well cemented together, 


was also brought into view, and a careful 
search (of which the particulars were de- 
tailed) produced a portion of bronze re- 
sembling a stylus, some bits of iron, and 
some nails. The principal object is a vase 
5% inches in height, with an open-work 
design of some elegance and only found in 
the pottery obtained from the Rhine, which 
is directed to be engraved. There were 
various tiles for roofing and other purposes, 
a bronze spear-head of good form, and an 
iron arrow-head with a hole in the centre. 

Mr. A. S. Bell, of Scarborough, gave 
information of the discovery of a large 
dolium or amphora, fished up in the trawl- 
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ing-net of the smack “ Vigilant” of Hull, 
at the back of the Goodwin Sands. It was 
covered with sea- weed, oyster and mussel 
shells, and a coating of corallines, the 
greater part of which has been removed. 
It is 5ft. 9in. high, and 2ft. 6in. in 
circumference, and capable of holding 
sixteen gallons. The bottom is round, 
and it has two handles. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridgway exhibited a 
French casting in brass, representing a 
crucifixion, but of whom is uncertain. 
The figure is bound to a knotted cross 
with cords, is bearded and nearly nude. 
He is surrounded by a group of male and 
female figures clothed in Asiatic garb. 
Mr. Ridgway also exhibited a beautiful 
carving in wood of the Crucifixion of 
the Saviour, executed in the Nether- 
lands in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited an interest- 
ing disc, a fac-simile, in gutta percha, of 
the brazen field of a Limoges enamel of the 
twelfth century, discovered at Thornholm 
in Yorkshire. 

Mr. John Moore, of West Coker in Somer- 
setshire, forwarded the results of a digging 
made by some labourers in a field, by which 
an ancient British interment was brought 
to light in April last. Ashes, charcoal, 
and a variety of comminuted bones, consti- 
tuting a large mass, all pronounced by Mr. 
and Dr. W. V. Pettigrew to be human, 
and not having been burnt; portions of 
rude, unbaked pottery, flint arrow-heads, 
and celts were also found, rendering the 
discovery one of interest, and worthy of 
being printed in the Journal. 

Mr. John Barrow, F.R.S., exhibited the 
drawing of a stone known as the Fardle 
Stone, which it was said is to be deposited 
in the British Museum. It formed a sup- 
port for the ring-post of a shed in the 
court-yard of Fardle Manor-house, near 
Ivy Bridge, South Devon. It is 4 ft. high 
and more than 6in. thick, and has upon 
it characters not easily read. It was re- 
ferred for particular examination. 

The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied in the reading of a paper by the Rev. 
Mr. Ridgway, giving an account of Caver- 
sham in Oxfordshire, and correcting some 
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errors published by topographers of this 
locality. The paper will be printed. 


June 12. T. J. Prrtiarew, Esq,, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

George Goldsmith, Esq., of Belgrave- 
road, Joseph George, Esq., of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and Alfred George Sharp, Esq., of 
Westbourne-park-villas, were elected As- 
sociates. 

Presents were received from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Archeological In- 
stitute, &c. 

Mr. Bateman, of Golgrave, sent a draw- 
ing of a bronze sword and the supposed 
ornament from its scabbard, found, to- 
gether with another sword and some hu- 
man bones, at Ebberston in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Bateman stated it to differ from all 
other specimens in his museum, and re- 
ferred it to the most recent bronze period. 
In regard to the scabbard ornament, 
Mr. Cuming stated that only one perfect 
scabbard of a bronze sword is known, and 
that is in the Copenhagen Museum: se- 
veral portions presumed to be the metal 
mountings, ferule, &., have been dis- 
covered in Ireland. Of ferules, three dis- 
tinct types are distinguished, and Mr. 
Bateman’s belongs to one of these. It is 
the only instance discovered in England. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a portion of an 
olla, found at Colchester, resembling in 
pattern and texture that exhibited from 
Berkshire at the former meeting. It is 
of fine terra-cotta, almost equal to the 
Samian ware, and is a product from the 
potteries of the Rhine. 

Mr. Schultye exhibited eleven Hunga- 
rian and Polish silver coins, the earliest 
being of the fourteenth century. They 
were used for ornaments, having a loop 
for suspension. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine 
collection of knives and forks of Italian, 
French, German, and English manufac- 
ture, the handles of which were variously 
enamelled, and some with fine carvings of 
ivory. He also exhibited an ivory carving 
of the eleventh century, apparently repre- 
senting King Saul, attended by his cup- 
bearer, whilst David, accompanied by an 
attendant, is playing before him on 4 
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harp. Mr. Forman also produced several 
other interesting antiquities referred for 
future description, together with three 
large specimens of illuminations which 
had belonged to a work of St. Augustine, 
(probably a French translation of the De 
Civitate Dei). The drawings in gold and 
colours were of the most exquisite descrip- 
tion, and worthy of particular detail. 

Dr. Kendrick sent various antiquities 
found at Wilderspool, the presumed site 
of Condate. They consisted of many spe- 
cimens of pottery, several of Samian ware, 
a mortarium, &c., iron nails, perforated 
tile, and, of a late period, a fine hunting- 
knife, with carved handle illustrative of 
the chase. There were also two gutta 
percha impressions from the ivory backs 
of mirrors of the time of Edward I. The 
largest specimen represented an incident 
in the siege of the Chateau d’Amour. A 
glaive or scythe blade was also exhibited, 
found in Lincolnshire. 

Dr. Wilkins exhibited an ancient Bri- 
tish coin found in the Isle of Purbeck. It 
appears to be a new type, and will be 
figured. 

Mr. Bell sent a drawing of the large 
dolium or amphora, capable of holding 
sixteen gallons, fished up at the Goodwin 
Sands. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited some large 
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specimens of pottery bearing the names 
of the potters, found upon excavating be- 
hind the Guildhall. 

Mr. Dundas exhibited a Mohammedan 
pendant of silver, with bright flowers on 
a niello field. It held a compass to mark 
the direction to Mecca. It had also held 
a relic. 

Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a presumed 
autograph of Shakespeare, found in a book 
belonging to Mr. Hird. 

Mr. T. Wright exhibited a curious bronze 
instrument just found at Wroxeter. It 
has the appearance of a saw, but is the 
segment of a circle entirely new to anti- 
quaries, and the general opinion in regard 
to it was that it had been used as a 
currycomb or scraper. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a large collec- 
tion of tiles found at Netley Abbey, toge- 
ther with photographs by Mr. Addison of 
the parts recently excavated ; but as these 
operations are being continued, the read- 
ing of Mr. Kell’s paper was deferred until 
they should be completed. 

The Chairman adjourned the meeting 
over until November, and announced that 
the Congress in Devonshire would assem- 
ble in Exeter on the 19th of August, and 
would be presided over by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P., &. The 
programme is nearly completed. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 23. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, Lieut.-Gen. Fox, and the Rev. C. 
T. Weatherley, were elected members. 

Mr. Sim of Edinburgh communicated 
some remarks on “ the Lee Penny,” which 
is well known as being “the Talisman” 
from which Sir Walter Scott took the 
title of one of his novels. It consists of a 
stone of a dark-red colour, triangular in 
shape, and inserted into a silver coin. 
Unfortunately, however, for the tradition 
which assigns this talisman to the days of 
the Crusades, the coin of which the setting 
is formed appears to be a groat of Ed- 
ward IV., of the London mint. 

Dr. Friedlinder of Berlin communi- 


cated an account of a coin of Helike, the 
ancient Ionic capital of Achaia. It is of 
brass, bearing on the obverse the head of 
Poseidon, possibly Helikonios, encircled 
by waves, and on the reverse a trident 
between two dolphins, the whole sur- 
rounded by a laurel-wreath. The legend 
on the obverse is EAIK. This is the first 
coin that has been attributed to Helike, 
which town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake B.c. 373, the coin having been 
struck probably but a short time before 
that event. 

Mr. Webster communicated a paper on 
some unpublished Roman coins, including 
coins of Vespasian, Domitian, Hadrian, 
Carus, Carinus, and other emperors, the 
most remarkable being a medallion of 
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Antoninus Pius in bronze, with Sylvanus 
standing beneath a tree on the reverse. 
Mr. Madden gave an account of “an 
aureus of Licinius the First,” lately 
brought from the East by Mr. George 
Macleay, and of extreme rarity, but one 
other being known, which is in the Vienna 
collection. It bears on the obverse the 
full-faced bust of Licinius the First, with 
the legend LICINIVS AVG OB DV FILII SVI; 
and on the reverse, Jupiter seated on an 
estrade, inscribed sic x. SIC xx., with the 
legend IOVI CONS. LICINI AVG. The ex- 
ergual mark 8.M.AN.E shews it to have 
been coined at Antioch. The British Mu- 
seum possesses the full-faced aureus of 
Licinius the Second, with the same re- 
verse, excepting the exergual letters, which 
designate the mint of Nicomedia. The let- 
ters OB D V have been variously explained, 
as “os Decennalia Vota,” “os Duplicem 
Victoriam,” &c., but none of these expla- 
nations are satisfactory. M. de Salis sug- 
gests oB Diem V. (Quintum scilicet Nata- 
lem) as a more probable interpretation. 
Mr. Bergne communicated an account 
of a hoard of coins recently discovered at 
Hounslow. They are all groats with one 
exception, a half-groat of the London 
mint of Edward IV. The total number 
of pieces found was 376, of which 86 are 
coins of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The remuinder are English, and 
may be thus arranged :— 
Henry V.or VI. . . CalaisMint . 2 
Edward IV.’s 2nd coinage London . . 182 
+ York ° - 32 
Bristol . . 2 
Norwich . - 8 
+ Coventry. . = 
” » « Dublin. - § 
2 9 4 groat London . « @ 
- Richard III. . : ae 
Henry VII.’s lst coinage’ Opencrown . 12 
2 » 2ndcoinage Archedcrown. 33 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy (1466— 
Me ee Sa: ek ot ee 


376 

The coins are much oxidized, and pre- 
sent no features of novelty, but the hoard 
is of interest as proving the correctness of 
the attribution of the coins of Henry with 
the open crown to Henry VII., and shew- 
ing the relative proportions of the issues 
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of the different mints in circulation at one 
time. It is also curious to observe how 
quickly the English coinage at that time 
disappeared from circulation, as, setting 
aside the two Calais groats, none of the 
coins are earlier than 1464, or later than 
1502. It is in fact probable that the 
latest of the coins are several years earlier 
than that date, as but one mint mark is to 
be found upon them. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on a legionary 
coin of Carausius, in which he shewed that 
the legend on the coin exhibited by Mr. 
Warren of Ixworth*® must have been in all 
probability Lx@ 1. mIN., Legio Prima Mi- 
nervia. In proof of this he referred to 
Roach Smith’s Collect. Antiqua, vol. iv. 
pl. xxx. 5, and vol. v. pl. xvii. 8; the 
latter being a coin in the late Mr. Rolfe’s 
collection, which has now passed into Mr. 
Evans’s hands. It was suggested that the 
ram was assumed as the symbol of this 
first Minervian legion, because the con- 
stellation Aries was sacred to Minerva, and 
was also the first of the signs of the zodiac, 
as this was the first of the Roman legions. 
It was the custom among the Romans to 
have several legions, each known by the 
same number, but distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations. Of the first iegion 
there were the Macriana, the Adjutrix, 
the Augusta, and the Italica, beside the 
Minervia. This latter was first constituted 
by Domitian in Lower Germany, and ap- 
pears on the coins of Severus and Gallie- 
nus, and possibly those of Aureolus, be- 
side these of Carausius, so that its history 
can be traced for upwards of 200 years. 

Mr. Madden contributed a paper, “On 
the Three Valentinians,” in which he stated 
that Eckhel, Mionnet, and Akerman re- 
corded that the coins of Valentinian II., 
excepting when specially marked by the epi- 
thet rvnior, and those of Valentinian III, 
when this latter was not called Pracidius, 
were not able to be distinguished from 
those of Valentinian I., and shewed that 
by a careful comparison these coins can be 
separated; that in many cases, in conse- 
quence of the mint letters, coins that had 
been assigned to the elder Valentinian 





* See Gent. Maa., vol. ccx. p. 665. 
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could not but belong to the son, and that 
the reverses of the coins of Valentinian III. 
so resembled the reverses of the coins of 
the time, that it was impossible to mis- 
take them. Valentinian I. was a stout, full- 
faced man, (“Corpus ejus lacertosum et 
vali dum,”—mm. Marcell. xxx. 9); while 
the son was only four or five years of age 
on his father’s death, and died when a 
little more than twenty; and that in con- 
sequence it was easy to distinguish be- 
tween a man and a youth. A list of the 
coins of Valentinian II. followed, and some 
remarks on the mint-marks found in the 
field on these coins, TR. (Treviri), LD. (Lug- 
dunum, Lyons), aQ. (Aquileia), all accom- 
panied by com. (Constantine monet) in 
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the exergue; also on a coin with the mint- 
mark com. alone, and assigned to Arles. 
Constantina was the name given to Arles 
by Constantine when he built a new town 
on the opposite side of the Rhone, and the 
attribution of a coin of Fausta with the 
mint-mark const. to Arles, which could 
not be of Constantinople, because Fausta 
died before Byzantium was founded, is due 
to the late Mr. Borrell of Smyrna. Mr. 
Madden gave an account of many more 
mint-marks, and in conclusion stated that 
the explanation of some of them was hy- 
pothetical, though decidedly probable, re- 
ferring to his forthcoming work on “Roman 
Numismatics,” in which he had fully 
treated this interesting subject. 
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May 21. 
the chair. 

Edward Basil Jupp, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a coloured lithographic proof of 
the grant of arms by William Hawkeslowe, 
Clarencieux, to the Carpenters’ Company, 
dated November 24, 6 Edw. IV. The 
arms are thus described in the grant: 
“A felde siluer, a cheveron sable grayled, 
iij compas of the same.” These arms 
were confirmed to the Company by Thomas 
Benolt, October 28, 22 Henry VIII. The 
fine seal of Hawkeslowe is appended to 
the original grant. 

Sir John Musgrove exhibited the mace 
of Broad-street Ward. This mace, which 
is of silver-gilt, is in height 1ft. 113 
in.; on the head, which is surmounted 
by an arched crown, are embossed the 
Royal arms, also the rose, harp, thistle, 
and fleur-de-lis, all crowned. The fol- 
lowing inscriptions are on the handle :— 

“The guift of Mr. Mathew Forster, 
An° 1635, to the Ward of Broad-street, 
London.” 

“The Worshipful John Cowan, Esq., 
Alderman, Thomas Corney, Esq., De- 
puty.” 

“Repaired and regilt 1850, the Right 
Hon. John Musgrove, Lord Mayor, Thomas 


Corney, Esq., Deputy, H. H. Collins, 
Beadle.” 


CHARLES Batty, Esq., in 


The arms of the city of London are 


engraved on the flat extremity of the 
handle. 

Alderman Hale exhibited the mace of 
Coleman-street Ward, which is also silver- 
gilt, and is in height 2ft.3 in. The head 
is surmounted by an open crown, under 
which are represented the Royal arms, 
supporters and motto; the rose, fleur- 
de-lis, harp and thistle, crowned, are 
embossed round the bowl. Inscriptions 
on handle :— 

“Wm. Hunter, Esq., elected Alderman 
1845, Lord Mayor 1851.” 

“Warren S Hale, Esq., elected Alder- 
man 1856, Sheriff 1858.” 

Mr. Sachs exhibited several examples of 
impressed leather bindings ; also two leaves 
of an illuminated Missal of the fourteenth 
century. 

Joseph J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited, by permission of Thomas Hart, 
Esq., of Reigate, the following seals :— 

1. The seal of Isabella, Countess of 
Warren, affixed to an undated grant of 
lands, &c., to Richard de Cumbes and his 
heirs. The date of this deed may be as- 
signed to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Isabel, Countess of Warren, was the 
wife of Hameline, natural son of Geoffry 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. She died 
July 13, 1199, and was buried in the 
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chapter-house, Lewes. The Countess is 
represented on the seal holding in one 
hand a hawk, the usual symbol of nobility 
and greatness, and in the otber hand a 
sprig, probably the broom, allusive to her 
husband’s name, Plantagenet. 

2. The seal of John de Warenne, ap- 
pended to a charter of lands dated 38 
Henry I. On the seal is the figure of Earl 
Warenne, clad in mail, his horse armed 
for war, its housings covered with the 
Warenne arms “chequy ;” on the left arm of 
the Earl is a shield charged with the same 
arms, and in his right is a drawn sword. 
On the reverse of the seal is a large shield 
“chequy,” surrounded by the legend s1@1L- 
LVM IOHANIS COMITIS WARENNIA. 

3. Fragment of the seal of John Mow- 





bray, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, Lord ‘ 


of Mowbray, Segrave, and Gower, affixed 
to a deed confirming to John Tymperley a 
messuage called Flauncheford, in the parish 
of “ Reygate,” dated July 4, 24 Hen. VI. 
On the shield in the centre are the Bro- 
therton arms, (surmounted by the crest, 
On a@ chapeau turned up, ermine, a lion 
statant,) having on the right a shield 
charged with the Warren arms, and on 
the left the Mowbray lion. Above the 
Warren arms is an ostrich feather, this 
engnizance having been granted to Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, by Richard II. 
The autograph of John Duke of Norfolk, 
(which is of great rarity,) is written under 
the fold of the deed. 

4. Seal and autograph of John Lord 
Russell, K.G., Lord High Admiral of 
England, appended to a deed dated 32 
Henry VIII. 

He was the son of James Russell by 
Alice his wife, daughter and heiress of 
James Wyse, Esq., and grandson of Sir 
John Russell, Knts, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in the second and tenth years 
of the reign of Henry VI. 

John Russell was created Lord Russell 
of Cheyneys, March 9, 1538-9, and in the 
following year, on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, he obtained a grant of the 
site of the Abbey of Tavistock. After 
the accession of Edward VI. he had a 
grant of the monastery of Woburn, and 
was created Earl of Bedford. He died 
7 
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March 15, 1554. The arms on the seal 
are: 1st, Quarterly, 1 and 4, A lion ram- 
pant, on a chief 3 escallops; 2 and 3, A 
tower and vane; 2nd, Three fishes hau- 
rient, (Hering); 3rd, A griffin segreant 
between 3 crosses crosslet fitchée, for Frox- 
more ; 4th, (Wyse), Three chevrons ermine ; 
in dexter chief a crescent. 

H. W. Sass, Esq., exhibited a key, the 
property of the Rev. James Beck, found 
under the ruins of the House of Lords 
after its destruction by fire, Oct. 17, 1834. 
It originally belonged to the lock on the 
door of the vaults annually searched on 
Nov. 4 since the Gunpowder Plot. 

Joseph Wilkinson, Esq., communicated 
a paper on the discovery of an Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery near Barrington, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Mr. Wilkinson remarked that 
this cemetery was first brought to light 
during the process of ditching for land 
drainage, when the labourers, digging a 
trench at a depth of about 20in., cut 
across several skeletons, and met with 
fragments of pottery, &c. The cemetery 
is situated on a slightly rising slope in a 
field of eleven acres, which has been known 
for the last 200 years (as shewn by maps 
of that date) as Edix-hill Hole. It is 
the property of Capt. Bendyshe, of Bar- 
rington. Mr. Wilkinson stated that he 
had opened about thirty graves, and that 
as a rule the skeletons were found with 
the feet to the north-east, generally 
straight. They are nearly all in a won- 
derful state of preservation, which may 
be accounted for by the nature of the soil 
on which they were placed being a dry 
white clay.. The bodies were laid on the 
clay, but not covered with it, the average 
depth being about 20in. Mr. Wilkinson 
described the contents of the various 
graves, and exhibited many objects found 
in them. 

Thomas Wells, Esq., Lay Rector of Cob- 
ham Church, Kent, exhibited three hel- 
mets from that church, One of them, of 
the time of Edward V., bore the crest of a 
bearded figure, probably intended for a 
Saracen’s head. 

John Faulkner, Esq., exhibited six vo- 
lumes of “the Gregory Collection,” re- 
lating to the Clothworkers’ Company. 
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She series, which extends to fourteen vo- 
lumes, contains fac-similes of the various 
charters and grants to the Company; de- 
scriptions of the Company’s estates, me- 
moranda relating to the old and new halls, 
plate, &c., and biographical accounts of 
lord mayors, aldermen, and other mem- 
bers of the Clothworkers’ Company, illus- 
trated by autographs, portraits, original 
drawings, &c. This collection is now the 
property of the Clothworkers’ Company. 

Dr. Bell made some remarks on several 
Runic staves exhibited at a previous meet- 
ing. “These staves,” Dr. Bell observed, 
“might be considered a species of alma- 
nack, there being marks on them indi- 
cating the Sundays, and the days of the 
week,” &c. 

The Rev. Thos. Hugo, F.S.A., exhibited 
a volume entitled “The Life of Dr. San- 


derson, late Bishop of Lincoln, written 
by Isaak Walton,” printed in London by 
Richard Marriott in 1678, on the title of 
which is this inscription :— 
“for my son Birch 
Iz. W.” (Izaak Walton.) 

Mr. Hugo also exhibited an early copy 
of the Gospels, temp. tenth century, and 
an illuminated book of Hours of the fif- 
teenth century. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s ex- 
hibited the two following manuscripts 
from the Cathedral Library, viz. 1. “ An 
Inventory of Ornaments and other things 
relating to Divine Service belonging to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, a.p. 1295;” 2. “A 
Book of Rules and Regulations for the 
Canons of St. Paul’s, a.p. 1183,” (erro- 


~ neously lettered “ Chartularium.”) 
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May 20. The excursion took place. A 
party of about seventeen started with coach 
and four from the “ Eagle,” at 10 a.m., 
and drove over to Huntingdon, taking 
Long Stanton, Over, Swavesey, and Fen 
Stanton on the way. At Long Stantun 
they stayed and examined both the small 
and interesting church of St. Michael, 
and its larger neighbour of All Saints. 
Over is a very interesting specimen of 
modern restoration, which has been well 
earried out by the present energetic vicar. 
At Swavesey the party were invited by 
Mrs. Long to view the Old Manor-house, 
which has many very interesting portions 
remaining; and by her hospitality they 
were refreshed for their journey. The 
church at Swavesey is fine and large, but 
in very poor condition. Fen Stanton has 
had the nave lately restored in good taste, 
but the chancel looks very meagre, being 
a fine shell with good windows and very 
poor fittings. : It is to be hoped that in 
time it may be made to agree better with 
the body of the church. At Huntingdon 
the party visited All Saints’ Church, which 
has lately been restored, or rather par- 
tially restored, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Scott. Chairs are introduced here 
throughout, with good effect and great 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCXI. 


convenience, but much remains to be done 
to the church before the restoration can 
be considered complete. After dinner at 
the “Crown” the party returned to Cam- 
bridge, arriving soon after seven in the 
evening. 


May 30. The Rev. G. Wri1iaMs, 
King’s College, in the chair. 

The Rev. J. W. Beamont, Trinity Col- 
lege, read a paper on the Conventual 
Church of Mount Sinai. The convent 
dates its formation from the Emperor 
Justinian. The present buildings form 
a square, each side of which is one hundred 
yards long. The church is a little off the 
diagonal towards the northern wall. Its 
form is, externally, rectangular. It con- 
tains four portions—the ordinary narthex, 
naos, and hieron, and an opishieron be- 
hind the hieron, wherein is the tradi- 
tional site of the burning bush. The 
narthex is a dark corridor, preceding the 
entrance to the naos. The naos is di- 
vided into aisles by two rows, of six pillars 
each, two more being added and enclosed 
within the hieron. The pillars are of gra- 
nite, whitewashed, their capitals palm-leaf 
and other Egyptian types, the height 
twelve feet. Wooden screens of lattice- 
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work serve to divide the centre and side 
aisles; the ordinary gallery for women 
over the narthex is wanting. The hieron 
teminates in an apse, around which ran 
three stone benches, corresponding to the 
seats of the bishop and presbyters in 
ordinary basilicas. On the arch of tri- 
umph is a mosaic of the Transfiguration, 
in honour of which the convent is dedi- 
cated, On either side of this are portraits 
in mosaic—that on the left of Justinian, 
shaggy and unintelligent ; on the right of 
Theodora, effeminate and sensual. These 
portraits are, probably, contemporary. The 
length from the apse to the narthex is 
108 ft., and the breadth of the nave 30 ft. 
From the piers round arches spring, and 
support the roof, which is, interzslly, flat ; 
externally, pyramidal, Over the arches 
are plain clerestory windows. The chapel 
of the Burning Bush is said to have been 
founded by Helena ; but the present struc- 


ture is not pretended to reach any remote 
antiquity. The altar is reported to cover 
the site of the burning bush: the east end 
is square: you are required to take off 
your shoes on entering. The convent con- 
tains thirty-five monks, seven of whom 
are priests, one a deacon, and the rest lay 
brothers. They are under the charge of 
a Hegoumenos, Militius, who formerly 
studied in Athens ; he has held his present 
post four years, A constant interchange 
of inmates is maintained between the con- 
vent ca Mount Sinai and its branch in 
Cairo, where the Archbishop of Sinai 
usually resides. It is the intention of the 
present Archbishop to rebuild the monas- 
tery on Mount Sinai, so as to fit it for the 
residence of a hundred monks. It would 
be well if, in his improvement, he included 
a school for the monks, and for the chil- 
dren of their dependant servants in the 
neighbourhood. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


May %. The Rev. Ropent Buavasy, 
M.A., in the chair. 

The Rev. Ernest Tower exhibited a 
eword from Bosworth Field, and some 
portions of encaustic tiles from Shenton 
Church, bearing heraldic devices, one 
being apparently —Lozengy, or and gules— 
the arms anciently borne by Creon of 
Preeston or Burton Croan, co. Lincoln, 
whose descendant, William Lord Vaux, 
the second son of Petronel de Creon, 
married Eleanor, daughter of William 
Lord Ferrars, temp. Hen. IIL. According 
to Domesday, Henry de Ferrariis held 
lands at Shenton when the general Survey 
was taken. A Nuremberg token of the 
ordinary character was also found lately 
in Shenton Church. 

Mr. James Thompson then read a paper 
on the “ Herrick Portraits in the Town- 
hall, Leicester.” In the chamber in which 
the Town Cvuncil of Leicester usually 
meets are suspended two ancient portraits. 
They hang on each side of the Mayor’s 
chair, and above the bench on which, in 
old times, the Aldermen were wont to sit, 
ranged to the right and left of the chief 
magistrate. 


That on the left hand is evidently the 
portrait of a man far advanced in years, 
and of grave and venerable aspect. His 
head is bald and covered with a close- 
fitting skull-cap, though his visage is still 
ruddy. In the upper right-hand corner 
of the picture is painted a shield, on 
which is blazoned the coat armorial of 
Heyrick, quartered with that of Bond, of 
Ward End, in the county of Warwick. 
In the upper left-hand corner of the 
picture are these lines :— 

* His picture whom you here see 
When he is dead and rotten, 
By this shall remembered be, 
When he shall be forgotten.” 

The portrait is that of Alderman Robert 
Heyrick, who died in the reign of James 
the First. 

The other portrait has something of 
the same style of feature, but is that of 
a much younger man. He wears on the 
little finger of his right hand a signet- 
ring, on which is engraved the shield of 
Bond, of Ward End, distinctly visible. 
In the upper right-hand corner are painted 
the armorial bearings of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. In the upper left-hand corner 
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is the coat of arms of the Bond family. 
On the left-hand side of the head are the 
words “a@tatis su@ 30:” on the right 
side, “An, 1594,” 

This portrait has generally been de- 
scribed as that of a citizen and goldsmith 
of London named Bond; but Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, after a close inspection of 
it, has lately conjectured that the picture 
represents William Herrick, the young- 
est brother of Alderman Robert Heyrick. 

The Heyrick family were originally land- 
owners at Great Stretton, but they re- 
moved to Houghton-on-the-Hill in the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
where Robert Eyrick possessed an estate 
in the year 1450. His son, Thomas, re- 
moved to Leicester, where he became a 
settled inhabitant. He was chosen town 
chamberlain, and died in 1517. His sons 
Nicholas and John both became Mayors 
of Leicester. The former was the father 
of Robert Herrick, the “English Ana- 
creon,” and the latter was the father of 
Robert and William, the subjects of the 
portraits in question. Robert, who was 
thrice Mayor of Leicester, died in 1618, 
aged 78; but William attained to greater 
distinction :— 


“ Early in life he had amassed consider- 
able wealth, for he purchased the estate 
at Beaumanor from the agents of Robert, 
Karl of Essex, in 1595, when he was only 
a year older than he is seen to be in his 
portrait. In another year the new pro- 
prietor of Beaumanor married Joan May, 
daughter of Richard May, Esq., a citizen 
of London, and sister of Sir Humphrey 
May, Knight, once chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. He now renewed his con- 
nection with his native town, and became 
enrolled on the list of freemen, giving to 
the Mayor ‘in kindness’ twelve silver 
spoons, with the cinquef il upon the knobs 
of them, instead of the usual fee of 10s. 
Shortly afterwards, in the year 1601, Mr. 
Herrick was elected one of the burgesses 
in Parliament, with Mr. Belgrave, ot Bel- 
grave, and remained in that position until 
the decease of Queen Elizabeth, in March, 
1603. In that year Sir Henry Skipwith 
and Sir Henry Beaumont, of Gracedieu, 
were elected to represent Leicester in 
Parliame.t. In the early part of the 
year 1605, William Herrick was knighted 
by King James, and he was a second time 
returned member fur Leicester, in the 





place of Sir Henry Beaumont, who de- 
ceased in the month of October of the 
same year. At this time also he was ap- 
pointed to an office in the royal jewel- 
house, having for one of his coadjutors 
George Heriot, the ‘jingling Geordie’ 
with whom Scott has rendered us delight- 
fully familiar in his ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
who was the contemporary, and in some 
sort the rival, of Sir William Herrick ; 
who himself must have seen as much of 
the eccentric and pedantic monarch as 
Heriot did in his frequent intercourse 
with royalty. The owner of Beaumanor 
was now as frequently a resident in the 
metropolis as in the country, for he was 
appointed a Teller of the Exchequer about 
the same date as that under review; and 
in this capacity, as in that of the great 
capitalist and court banker of the age, 
whose money was lent alike to the king, 
the noble, the peeress, and the commoner, 
he cannot help but have been constantly 
employed. 

“In the year 1602, the worthy knight 
was a third time elected member for Lei- 
cester, with Sir Richard Morison, Knight, 
Master of the Ordnance. In the letter to 
Mr. Pares, the Mayor, (still extant,) in 
which he returns thanks, he characteris- 
tically writes: ‘It is a sentence in the 
Gospel that there were ten lepers cleansed, 
but there was only one that returned to 
give thanks. 1 wish I may be that one; 
for of all vices I would not be counted 
ungrateful. I acknowledge your love to 
me in choosing me your burgess; and, I 
speak it with truth, never any did with 
better alacrity attend that service than 
myself did.’ 

“On Sir William’s retirement from 
Parliament, he seems to have sought the 
tranquil enjoyments of a country life in 
his mansion, surrounded by the noble oaks 
of Charnwood Forest. There he dwelt 
until the year of his decease in 1653, aged 
91, surrounded by his children’s children’s 
children ; as his venerable mother, Mary 
Eyrick, was when, at the age of 97, she 
died in 1611, having seen before her 
departure one hundred and forty-two of 
her descendants. 

“It is here worthy of mention that 
since the decease of Sir William Herrick, 
the estate at Beaumanor has passed in 
regular succession through the hands of 
five other William Herricks, whose united 
ages yield an average to each of 76 years; 
the present proprietor (Wm. Perry Her- 
rick, Esq.) being the seventh link in the 
genealogical chain, and enjoying the pros- 
pect of a longevity equal to that of any of 
his forefathers. The late William Her- 
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rick, Esq., of Thurmaston, the last male 
representative in the direct line of Alder- 
man Robert Herrick, died, at a good old 
age, a few years ago.” 

After a vote of thanks for Mr. Thomp- 
son’s paper, eighteen new members were 


elected, and it was resolved that the gene- 
ral meeting should be held this year at 
Lutterworth, the Rev. A. Pownall, Rector 
of South Kilworth, being requested to 
act as secretary to a local committee for 
carrying out the arrangements. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


June 5. Joun Fenwick, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Among other donations, the members 
were gratified by a large increase to their 
stores in the shape of 101 volumes, which 
had been placed on their table by the 
family of the late Thomas Bell, Esq., 
each volume bearing the inscription,— 
“This volume, with 100 others, from the 
‘Thomas Bell Library,’ is presented to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, as a memorial of the late 
collector’s interest in the Society from 
its foundation to his death.” The collec- 
tion is in a great measure of a manuscript 
character, the labour of Mr. Bell himself, 
and comprises matter illustrative of almost 
every branch of Newcastle and Northern 
topography and domestic history. The 
collections illustrative of the Town Moor 
and the parish of St. John are peculiarly 
minute and interesting. 

Mr. White exhibited two poems by Ro- 
bert Burns, in the handwriting of the 
poet. Both have been printed — one 
being a “ Monody on Maria R.,” and the 
other entitled ‘Country Lassie,” comprised 
in his songs; and they were examined 
with much interest. Mr. White then read 
a paper, in which, beside some curious 
speculations on his personal appearance 
founded on his hand-writing, he defended 
the poet from the charges of idleness and 
profligacy that have been made against 
him. He said :— 


“Burns has himself furnished the best 
reply to his detractors in the quantity of 
verse he published both in poems and 
songs, and the numerous letters he wrote 
from the commencement of his authorship 
down to the close of his life, and that was 
comprised in the brief course of only about 
ten years. During that period he had 
the business of a farm, first at Mossgiel 
and afterwards at Ellisland, to occupy his 
attention; while at the latter place, and 


also at Dumfries, he had the responsible 
duties of an excise officer to perform over 
several parishes. This he accomplished to 
the approval of the higher authorities, for 
his accounts were kept in such excellent 
order that old Maxwell of Terraughty, a 
rigid and determined magistrate, is known 
to have said :—‘ Bring me Burns’s books. 
It always does me good to see them: they 
shew that a warm, kind-hearted man may 
be a diligent and honest officer.’ It was, 
therefore, only in his leisure hours that he 
could apply himself to original composi- 
tion, and when we examine what he pro- 
duced by bulk alone, apart from the pith 
and spirit he infused into whatever he 
wrote, we feel justified in saying that no 
dissolute man could have accomplished such 
an amount of labour, for the pen must have 
been scarcely ever out of his hand.” 

Mr. Longstaffe then read the following 
notes on some rubbings from the Saxon 
cross at Winston :— 

“Mr. H. M. Scarth, of 15, Bathwick- 
hill, Bath, having called the editor’s at- 
tention to the head of a Saxon cross at 
Winston, and sent some rough sketches 
of it, and facilities having since been kindly 
afforded by the Rector for rubbings of its 
two sides, they are now submitted to the 
Society. The stone, which was lying loose 
in the churchyard, has been placed for 
safety in the entrance-hall of the rectory- 
house. 

“Independently of the interest of its 
ornaments, which are of a character un- 
usual in this part of the country, its oc- 
currence at Winston is topographically 
important. It proves beyond all question 
the early existence of Christian worship 
at the place. Winston as a name does 
not occur until immediately after the Con- 
quest ; but both before and afterwards we 
have among the possessions of the see of 
Durham the name of Heacliffe, which, 
whether it be identical with a still earlicr 
Tleclif or not, does not, for historical 
reasons, seem to have been Cliffe, in York- 
shire, or, for similar reasons, and from the 
contemporary occurrence of Acleia for Ay- 
cliffe, to have been the latter place. The 
manor-house of Winston Manor, and some 
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part of the demesne lands, are written 
Heighley, and pronounced Hikeley ; and 
with Winston, or this part of it, Heacliffe 
is probably to be identified. 

“The fragment is part of the transverse 
bar of an upright cross, with a border of 
beads, probably in imitation of the jewels 
on cruciform ornaments of gold. On one 
side is a circular centrepiece, also beaded, 
and the appearance of a stag-hunt—two 
stags, a dog, and perhaps a spear-head 
being the objects visible. The edges, which 
are not shewn here, present very rude 
knotwork. On the other side we have in 
the centre a singular group, which may 
be thought to resolve itself into a figure 
reclining on a harrow or gridiron; if the 
latter, St. Lawrence is probably indicated. 
The effigy on a seal, from a brass matrix 
in the hands of Mr. Abbott, of Darlington, 
marked *SAVNOTE LAVRENO, is produced 
for comparison. Near him is a bunch of 
the conventional grapes so common on 
these crosses, and thought to refer to the 
True Vine, and at each end is a niche 
with a figure. Of one only the head is 
left; the other is perfect, and seems to be 
praying to a small cross of St. Andrew, 
which is curiously incised on the border 
of the niche. 

“It is a coincidence, possibly nothing 
more, that the church is dedicated to 
St.Andrew. The hill on which it stands 
seems to have been sliding away on the 
south side, as the appearance of a priest’s 
door is above the present level. The church 
has recently undergone much repairing 
and alteration. The original portions left, 
namely, some walls of the chancel and the 
piers and arches which open into the south 
and only aisle of the nave, are plain work 
of the second half of the twelfth century. 
The piscina is more ornate. It is a tre- 
foiled niche, the cusps knobbed, and the 
chamfered moulding ornamented with pel- 
lets or nutmeg ornaments.’ The western 
bay of the nave is marked off by the 
western pier being of double thickness. 
The belfry was very plain. It had two 
bells in Edward the Sixth’s time. A pic- 
turesque turret has now supplanted it. 
The font has rude sculpture round its 
bowl, possibly copied in comparatively 
late times from a medley of Norman and 
medieval originals. There are fabulous 
beasts, foliage, and window-tracery. 

“In the south wall of the chancel is 
now built in a slab of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with the tooth-ornament on its 
chamfered edges. The editor had only 
time to secure a rough sketch of the lower 
part of the cross and its attendant mart- 
lets and sword. 
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“There are some small brasses, of which 
rubbings are produced. A slab at the 
east end of the south aisle bears the marks 
of a civilian’s effigy, with an inscription to 
Richard Mason, 1532, on a brass label. 
In the chancel is an earlier label of brass, 
engraved by an ignorant or careless work- 
man, to John Purlles, chaplain, 1498, 
These inscriptions are very loosely printed 
in the county histories. The chaplain pro- 
bably officiated at the little chapel situate 
near Heighley Hall, of which the last re- 
mains had been removed before Surtees’ 
publication. He reports that the follow- 
ing brass, which now lies near the pulpit 
in the nave, had been lately discovered in 
an old lumber-chest in Winston Church. 
There are peculiarities in its engraving 
not noticed by the historian. The legend 
is in small capitals :—‘ Here lieth the body 
of M—rs—ary Dowthwhet, daughter of 
George Scroope, Esquire, and wife of Mr. 
John Dowtliwhet of Westholme, who in 
childbed died the xxviii day of November, 
1606.’ The titles of Mr. and Mrs. had 
been interlined, and the M of Mary made 
to do double duty. 

“The inscription laid down by the last 
of the Dowthwaites, which Surtees saw on 
a coarse stone in the floor of the nave, and 
which in fact now lies between the nave 
and south aisle in a broken state, is only 
repeated in order to note the injuries it 
has suffered in removing the ceiling of the 
nave for the substitution of an open roof 
of stained deal. The monument is in- 
teresting from the impression it seems to 
have made, beyond anything else in the 
church, on the gentle mind of our topo- 

pher. The pith of it is now missing, 
or hidden from view, and is supplied in 
brackets :—[‘ Here was buryed the] Body 
of John Dowthwaite, of Westholme, Gen- 
tleman, who dyed September [16, 1680, 
aged 80 years. Here lyeth the body of 
John Dowthwaite, his grandson, who dyed 
June 11, 1707, aged 23 years, 5 months, 
and 16 days, son of Barnard Dowthwaite, 
of Westholme, Gentleman, now] liveing, 
the last Heir Male of ye Familye, owners 
of Westholme above 200 years.’ 

“Of Barnard himself, who was buried 
Jan. 5, 1714, ultimus suorum, no monu- 
mental memorial (says Surtees) is left. 
There is something plainly and coarsely 
touching in the epitaph enumerating the 
years, weeks, and days of his only child’s 
existence; something speaking even in 
humble life of extinguished hope, and of 
a damp, mildewed feeling of the total ex- 
tinction of the race of respectable yeo- 
manry who had ‘been owners of West- 
holme above 200 years.’” 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Grban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





CABALISTIC LORE. 
Mr. Urnnan,—I beg to send you a drawing of an encaustic tile from 
Gloucester Cathedral. It is to be seen at the foot of the subsellia, on the 
south side of where the high altar stood. 
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“Croys [qu. for croix or croyez] Crist [Christ] me spede [speed] ame [amen].” = 
“The cross of Christ me speed, amen.” 

The cross is once written and twice represented on this tile. The ar- 
rangement is singular, the letters on the first line being sunk, on the second 
raised, on the third sunk, on the fourth and fifth raised. I conceive that 
the cross patée does duty here as an abbreviation over “ame,” as a crown 
did frequently during the latter half of the fifteenth century. I think the 
date of the tile may be of the fourteenth century. The light are the raised 
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portions, the dark the reverse. May not this legend be considered cabal- 
istic or talismanic, as a charm against the evil eye or the like? 

In connexion with this subject I may mention, that in the Cathedral 
library is a small book of sermons that belonged to the old ebbey of 
St. Peter’s. At the end, on a fly-leaf, verso side, is read, in a later hand 
than the body of the book, a charm for man and beast :— 


“ Write this verse bothe for 
man and beaste write 
for a mane uppon chese 
for a beaste appell. 
*& Leo o& fortis o desinet of q’osinet of 
write this verse bothe for 
swine and dogge write 
for swine upon appells & 
for doggs uppo chese and 
for a horse uppon a cruste 
of breade and so that the 
crosses doe stande right one 
under an other as they doe 
here. 
ej Tua of nare > frare % nare of 
* Qua > rare of prare of nare »f..”’ 
May 20, 1861. i. Ds Ess 





A RELIC OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following verses were written either in the latter 
part of the great civil war or during the Commonwealth rule. The former 
supposition is the more probable, as there is no allusion to the death of the 
King; a matter which would scarcely have been passed over in silence 
had the poem been written after that event. It exists, as far as I have 
been able to discover, in but one copy, which is in the British Museum, 
(Lutterell Ballads, vol. ii. p. 45). No place, date, or printer’s name is 
given; it was probably privately printed and distributed ; at the time of its 
issue such a document would, if discovered, have brought all persons con- 
cerned into serious trouble. It is worth a column in the GenTLEMAN’sS 
Magazine as a memorial of the civil war, and of the feelings of the 
Episcopalians during a period of severe trial and suffering. 

Iam, &e. An ANTIQUARY. 


To a vertuous and judicious Lady, who (for the exercise of her Devotion) built 
a Closet, wherein to secure the most Sacred Booke of COMMON PRAYER from 
the view and violence of the Enemies thereof, the Sectaries and Schismatiques of 
this Kingdome. Written by a most Orthodox, Moderate, and Judicious Divine, 
a banished Minister of this miserable Kingdome. 


Sincez it hath pleas’d our wise and new born state 
The Common-Prayer-Book t’ excommunicate : 
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To turne it out of all, as if it were 

Some grand Malignant or some Cavalier : 

Since in our Churches "tis by them forbid 

To say such prayers as our Fathers did: 

So that God’s House must now be call’d no more 

The House of Prayer, so ever call’d before : 

As if those Christians were resolv’d to use 

That House as bad as ever did the Jews; 

Since that of Christ, may now of Prayer be said, 

It wants a place whereon to lay its head. 

I cannot choose but think it was your care, 

To build your Closet for distressed Prayer ; 

Which here in mourning clad presents itselfe 

Begging some little corner on your shelfe ; 

For sure ’tis banish’d from all publique view, 

There be none dare it entertain but you. 

How times and men are chang’d! who would have thought 

T’ have seen the Service Book thus set at naught ? 

A book worth Gold, if rightly understood ; 

Compos’d by Martys, sealed with their blood : 

Once burn’d by Papists, merely for this cause, 

It was repugnant to their Popish Lawes. 

Now by our Zelots ’tis condemn’d to die, 

Because (forsooth) ’tis full of Popery. 

And thus we see the Golden meane defy’d, 

And how (’twixt two extreames) ’tis crucify’d. 
But ’tis no matter; we see stranger things : 

Kings must be Subjects now, and Subjects Kings. 

The meaner sort of men have all the power, 

The upper end is now beneath the lower ; 

The head below the feet; they'll wear the Crown : 

Who would not think the world’s turn’d upside down. 

Learning must now give place to Ignorance, 

So must a Statute to an Ordinance ; 

Religion to Prophanenesse and Vainglory ; 

The Common Prayer-Book to the Directory. 

All things are out of order and, I feare, 

Are like to be till we are as we were : 

Till Bishops do return to end the stir 

*Twixt th’ Independent and the Presbyter. 

Till Kings be Kings, and till we (wished) see 

The Church enjoy her ancient Liturgie. 

Till Loyalty be had in more regard, : 

And till Rebellion hath its just reward. | 
And that these things may be we'll not despaire, | 
All this and more may be obtain’d by prayer. 
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“CURATOR AGRORUM.” 


Mr. Urnsay,—I made some time since 
a note on a passage in Mr. Wright’s 
book entitled “The Ceit, the Roman, and 
the Saxon,” and sent it to a literary 
friend, who advised me to submit it to 
the correspondents of your Magazine. 
The following is the passage, and sub- 
joined is the note :— 


‘“*A monument found at Wroxeter 
(Uriconium) mentions an office the exact 
character of which seems to be doubtful, 
though the ewrator agrorum, or agra- 
rius, may have been overseer, or bailiff, of 
the town-lands, The monument consists 
of a tablet in three columns, or compart- 
ments: that in the middle contains an 
inscription to the officer ; the one on the 
left has an inscription to the wife; the 
other is blank, and it has either been left 
so for a son, or has become erased. The 
central inscription is :— 

D. M. To the Gods of the shades, 

DEVCCV Deuccus 

8. V. AN. XV. lived fifteen (?) years. 

CVR. AG, He was overseer of the lands 

RA TRE, of Trebonius. (?) 


“The number of years is not perhaps 
correctly read from the stone, which seems 
to be in a bad condition, The other in- 
scription is :— 


D. M. To the Gods of the shades, 
PLACIDA Placida 
AN. LY. lived fifty-five years. 
CVR. AG. Of the overseer of the lands 
©ON. IA, she was the wife 

XxX. thirty years.” 


I doubt much if the above inscriptions 
are correctly rendered. I have not so 
much experience in matters of this kind 
as Mr. Wright has, but it seems to me 
very probable that the abbreviations CvR. 
AG. have been misunderstood. We do not 
know of any such office as that of “ curator 
agrorum,” neither do we know of the prac- 
tice in Roman colonies of appointing lads 
of fifteen years of age to any office what- 
ever. We ought then to hesitate before 
we adopt an interpretation based upon 
the existence of an imaginary function, 
especially if we can find in British monu- 
ments of the same era as those under con- 
sideration the key to the full solution of 
our apparent difficulty. The following 
Gent. Mag. Vou. CCXI. 


inscriptions, figured in Mr. Wright’s own 
book, will, I think, answer the required 
purpose :— 


“Dp M IVL. IVLIANVS “To the Gods of the 


shades, Julius Juli- 
anus, 


MIL LEG II AVG STIP Asoldier of the second 
legion, the Augus- 
tan, served 

XVIII ANNOR XL eighteen years, aged 
forty, 

HIC SITVS EST is laid here, 

CVRA AGENTE by the care 

AMANDA of Amanda 

CONIVCE.” his wife.”—(p. 320.) 


If we compare this inscription with the 
two given above, we shall find a perfect 
agreement in the collocation of the three : 
the position, for example, of CVR. ag. in 
the former corresponding to that of ovRa 
AGENTE in the latter. There can scarcely, 
then, be any doubt but that ovR aG is 
an abbreviation of CVRA AGENTE, and not 
of curator agrorum, or agrarius. In the 
central inscription the last word RA TRE 
is probably either a mistranscription or an 
original misinscription for PATRE, for the 
Greek P and the Roman P being alike, were 
in transliteration frequently confounded. 
The vacant space between RA and TRE 
would not, even if so occurring on the 
tablet itself, be any valid objection, since 
in many of our old and even modern ex- 
amples of letter-cutting similar faults are 
met with. 

The abbreviations OVR. AG. RA TRE in 
the first inscription would thus = cwra 
agente patre, and OVR. AG. CON. IA. in the 
second = cura agente conjuge — juncta, 
where juncta refers to Placida. I beg to 
observe here, for the sake of the uninitiated, 
that conjux in inscriptions of this kind 
means, according to the context, either 
husband or wife. This tablet then was, 
in my humble opinion, set up to com- 
memorate, by the inscription in the central 
compartment,—a very suitable place,—the 
death of a son aged fifteen years, and by 
that on the left side that of a wife, aged 
fifty-five years, and “ married thirty.” The 
father’s name is omitted in both inscrip- 
tions because the vacant space on the 
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right was to have that name. This read- 
ing, if correct, will abolish the office of 
curator agrorum, and eject from Uriconium 
not only Trebonius: himself, but even his 
‘ands, and teach us that the true inter- 
tation is the following :— 


No. 1. 


To the Gods of the shades, 
Deuccus, 

lived fifteen years. 

by the care 

of his father. 


No. 2. 
To the Gods of the shades, 
Placida, 
(lived) fifty-five years. 


by the care 
of her husband. Married 
thirty years. 

It will be observed that the formula 
hic situs est is omitted in the two inscrip- 
tions; but this is by no means unusual. 
Its place would be that indicated by the 
dotted lines.—I am, &c., 

J. O’BErRNE CROWE. 


Queen’s College, Galway. 


DEAN GOODWIN, OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can you inform me where 
an account of the family of William Good- 
win, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
1611, can be seen, as I wish to ascertain 
if Prince, in his “ Worthies of Devon,” 
1701, is not in error, as he there states, in 
his “Life of Bishop Prideaux,” that he 
married for his first wife, Mary, the 
daughter of that celebrated martyr in 
Queen Mary’s days, Dr. Rowland Taylor, 
and after her death, secondly, Mary, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Reynell, of West 
Ogwell. From a tablet or brass still pre- 
served in St. Michael’s Church, Oxford, it 
appears that Bishop Prideaux’s wife (first?) 
was the daughter of William Goodwin, and 
her arms are on the brass of his tomb. I 


wish, therefore, to ascertain these ques- 
tions :— 

1st, If he married three times; if not, 
was his first wife, Anna Goodwin’s mo- 
ther, the celebrated Dr. Rowland Taylor’s 
daughter ? 

2ndly, If he had any children by his 
second wife ? 

8rdly, Are any descendants (male or 
female) of him now living? if not, when 
did they become extinct ? 

Any information or references to Dr. 
Rowland Taylor's family, or the Goedwin 
family, to clear these points up, will oblige 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 

Plymouth, June 4, 1861. 


CHAKGES AT THE COLLEGE OF ARMS. 


Mr. UrBAn,—Mr. Hewitt, at p. 681 of 
‘your last Number, speaks of the “present 
prohibitory charges” made by the College 
of Arms. ‘ It is only an act of common 
justice to assure him that he is under a 
misapprehension. I speak from my own ex- 
perience of the courtesy of Mr. Courthope 
when inspecting the “treasures” there, 
and my knowledge that Sir Charles Young 


and the other heralds have never levied a 
fee on a literary person who has frankly 
and succinctly explained his purpose, and 
shewn that he was in search of purely 
antiquarian information. I confidently 
invite your correspondent to make the 
proof himself. I am, &c., 
Macxkenzik E. C. Watcort, M.A. 


HERALDIC QUERY. 


Mr. Ursay,—To what family do the 
following arms belong ?— 


“Two. lions passant counter-passant, 
within eight crescents in orle; the upper 
lion to the dexter. Crest: a pelican in 
her nest, vulning, and feeding her young. 
“Motto : -Crescit vulnere virtus.” 


They occur on a red cornelian seal, (in 
the possession of a watchmaker,) which 
would be valuable to any member of the 
family to whom the armorial bearings 
rightly belong. 

Cc. J. 
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Ch: Note-book of Splbanus Urban. 


[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








St. Martin’s, Letcesrer.—The tower of this church has now been taken down 
as far as the bottom of the clock face. That portion which is of Norman architec- 
ture is found to be in a very dangerous state, the mortar being quite decayed, and 
most of the stones readily dislodged by the hand. Fragments of coffins, corbels, 
and other pieces of carved stone have been frequently met with, built in the wall. 
While taking down the south-western angle of the tower, the workmen discovered 
an almost perfect monument, consisting of an oblong block of stone, on which is 
carved the representation of some person—who, by his tonsure, is evidently an 
ecclesiastic—lying in a coffin. The head of the figure lies under a Gothic canopy, 
and the body is represented as being covered by a coffin-lid, on which is carved 
a cross, surrounded by an inscription in Lombardic characters. One hand pro- 
trndes from under the lid, and holds a book or tablet on which are some illegible 
letters, but the feet, which should be seen at the bottom of the monument, have 
been broken off. The carving is very much worn, and had probably been exposed 
to the action of the weather before being built into the tower, but the inscription 
is less damaged, and will probably be ere long wholly or in part deciphered. The 


date of the monument seems to be the earlier part of the thirteenth century. 


CuERTsEY ABBEY.—The site of the abbey, of which no remains exist above 
ground, was sold by auction recently, and purchased by Mr. T. R. Bartrop, one of 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Surrey Archeological Society. It is stated to be 
his intention, during the present year, to have the ground thoroughly excavated. 
In 1855 it was partly examined, and a splendid set of encaustic tiles discovered, 
which are now in the South Kensington Museum. 


Tue Scuterurep Stone at Micviz.—One of those interesting monuments of 
pre-historic Scotland, which have of late engaged the attention of antiquaries, has 
just been discovered in the old churchyard of Migvie. It had lain half-buried in 
the ruins of a burial-aisle, unobserved, till Mr. Smith, schoolmaster, detected the 
carvings on its partly exposed surface; he had it excavated and exposed to public 
view, and it now stands set up in the churchyard. It is a rough block of ap- 
parently unhewn granite, standing some six feet above the ground, and sculptured 
on both sides. On one side is the conventionally ornamented cross, peculiar to 
that class of sculptures, supported on each side by a pair of the symbolical figures 
of, as yet, unknown meaning; below these, and underneath the arms of the cross, 
is the almost effaced representation of a horse, and an implement like a pair of 
spring-headed shears. The other side of the stone, which is very rough and 
uneven, bears the figure of a single mounted horseman. We believe the stone 
has been drawn for the Spalding Club, and will form a plate in their new volume 
of sculptured stones preparing for publication. —Aberdeen Free Press. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The English Cathedral of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By A. J. B. BERESFORD 
Hops, M.A., D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo., 282 pp. (London: Murray.)—This 
volume is a development of the lecture 
which Mr. Hope delivered to the Archi- 
tectural Congress at Cambridge last year, 
and which we considered at the time more 
sensible and practical than we should have 
expected, nor do we see any reason to 
think differently of it in this more de- 
veloped form. The name of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope is associated in the mind of the 
public in general with the wild fancies 
and vagaries of the Cambridge Camden 
Society in its early days; but this is 
really an unjust prejudice at the present 
time, and one to be regretted, as it is 
a material drawback to the utility of 
a rally able man. Twenty years have 


elapsed since those days, during which 
he has had ample time, by coming in 


contact with the world of actual life, to 
mould his opinions into a more practical 
form, without losing his active zeal and 
benevolence. His language, however, still 
savours too much of his early views, which 
we are sorry for, as a great impediment 
to his power of doing good. 

The plans, ideas, and suggestions thrown 
out in this work are, on the whole, sensible, 
practical, and useful, agreeing, to a great 
extent, with those of the Cathedral Com- 
missioners, and where different, the reasons 
for differing are sound. The work is quite as 
much to be recommended on social, moral, 
and religious grounds, as on architectural ; 
indeed, we should say more so; we should 
be inclined to differ on some minor points 
of taste and history, but when we can 
cordially approve and agree in the main 
points it is better not to pick holes in 
details. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated by woodcuts borrowed from the 
* Ecclesiologist” and from Mr. Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook,” which greatly assist in mak- 
ing the author’s architectural views more 
clear and intelligible. He unfortunately 


adheres to his prejudices against the Early 
English and the Perpendicular styles of 
Gothic architecture, and is almost as 
bigoted as Mr. Ruskin in favour of every- 
thing foreign, in preference to those fea- 
tures which are peculiarly English. This 
we consider a matter greatly to be re- 
gretted, and a mistake in every way, as 
a matter of history, of taste, and of prac- 
tice. It is creditable to Mr. Hope’s 
honesty that while he still avows his 
dislike to the genuine Early English style, 
—the earliest development of a pure 
Gothic style in Furope, and which appears 
to us the natural starting-point for any 
improvement or development to meet the 
wants of the age, in preference to the 
later style recommended by Mr. Hope 
under the absurd and unmeaning name 
of “ Middle Pointed,”—he still cannot help 
acknowledging the merits of Mr. Raphael 
Brandon’s Irvingite Church in Gordon- 
square. These matters of architectural 
taste are, however, quite secondary, and 
though they are blemishes likely to im- 
pede the general adoption of his views, 
they really may fairly be passed over as 
immaterial. The wants of our teeming 
population are paramount to everything 
else; and the manner in which a revival 
of the old cathedral system may be made 
to meet those wants are the really im- 
portant parts of this work. 

It is evident from many passages that 
Mr. Hope really wishes to be, and intends 
to be, English and popular in his views, and 
is not at all aware how much his vision 
has been coloured and his views distorted 
by his early training. The natural frank- 
ness, honesty, and candour of his own mind 
will gradually dispel those mists, as they 
have already done to a great extent, and 
there is so much that is good and true in 
his present work, that we can cordially 
recommend its careful perusal. These 
few preliminary remarks are not written 
in any unfriendly spirit, and we will now 
enable our readers to judge for them- 














selves by a few extracts, regretting only 
that our space does not permit us to make 
them more numerous :— 


* No doubt, in much of what I have to 
say, I may appear to the mere student 
of tracery and mouldings to be travelling 
out of the record; while at other times 
I may be set down as dwelling too strongly 
on technical and material considerations 
by the professed ‘sociologist.’ But I do 
not address these pages exclusively to the 
architect or to the sociologist, but to all 
those who feel interested in making up 
their minds, either for artistic or social 
reasons, whether more cathedrals are really 
wanted for the religious advantage of the 
people, and if so, how these cathedrals 
had best be provided. 

“It must not, however, be supposed, 
because the point of view from which 
I take my general survey stands rather 
within the limits of the architectural 
ground, that I consider this the more im- 
portant aspect of the matter, as if the 
body existed for the raiment and not the 
raiment for the bodv.”—(p. 3.) 

“ Westminster Abbey is a quasi-cathe- 
dral of the thirteenth, and St. Paul’s an 
actual one of the seventeenth century, 
while the idea which I propose to develope 
is that of the English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Century. In adopting this 
title, I desire that every word in it should 
be taken in an absolute and exclusive 
sense. The building and the institution 
are to be a Cathedral as distinct from and 
opposed to a parish church and its or- 
ganization; they are to be English— 
Enzlish, that is, both nationally and ec- 
clesiastically —as distinct from and op- 
posed to foreign; and, last but not least, 
they are to be of the nineteenth century, 
as distinct from and opposed to one of 
any earlier age.”—(p. 5.) 

“The remedy, I need hardly say, I see 
in the extension of that co-operative 
agency which is best and most briefly 
described as the cathedral system. In 
advocating its adoption in England, such 
as England is in the present century, I 
am not proposing a leap in the dark, or 
suggesting the trial of an experiment 
alien to the national character and the 
present condition of the English Church. 
It is true that no new cathedral has been 
reared in England or Wales for the use 
of our communion within this century. 
But in that great England beyond the 
seas, the British Colonies, where the 
Church has had to constitute itself in 
every particular, without the material 
advantage of being ‘established,’ the ca- 
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thedral system has been, within the last 
quarter of a century, evolved out of no- 
thing as the foundation of the great cre- 
ative work. The leader, I should add, in 
the movement, both in date and onward- 
ness, was, as I shall have occasion to shew, 
that energetic prelate, Bishop Daniel Wil- 
son of Calcutta.”—(pp. 19, 20.) 

“The internal root of the cathedral is 
a topic which will require a more careful 
consideration. I do not for one instant 
hesitate to say that the principal roofs 
must all be groined or coved in stone or 
brick or wood. Stone is of course gene- 
rally the best, though Mr. Le Strange 
has taught us to what good use wood 
may be put in the magnificent legend 
which he is inscribing upon the now 
coved roof of Ely nave in lieu of that 
quaint succession of rafters with which 
it was formerly spanned. The open- 
timbered roofs of England undoubtedly 
posse-s a picturesqueness of their own.”— 
(p. 224.) 

“ Indeed, strange to say, a perfectly flat 
ceiling, if properly decorated, like the one 
which has long existed at Peterborough, 
and that which Mr. Burges and Mr. Pointer 
have cleverly re-arranged at Waltham, 
wears more of the cathedral aspect than 
the most elaborate open roof which Nor- 
folk or Somersetshire could produce.”— 
(p. 225.) 

“ As to the roof, it would be intolerable 
to think of framing the roof of a new 
cathedral with any other pitch except a 
high one. But if taste and convenience 
alike in our climate order the high pitch, 
natural prudence equally enjoins that the 
safety of the church shall not be put out 
to pawn with the carelessness of the arti- 
zans by the use of wooden framing when 
iron can be adopted. The roof of Chartres 
Cathedral was burnt off about a quarter 
of a century since, and the church itself 
had a narrow escape. In consequence, the 
architect who superintended the repairs 
had the good sense to make his new roof 
of iron. M. Zwirner is doing the same at 
Cologne; and I have, I own, very little 
sympathy with the antiquarianism which 
would venture to risk the stability of such 
buildings for the sake of seeing a revival 
of those vast complications of timber-work 
which were undoubtedly very clever, but 
which were never intended to be seen, and 
for which we are able to substitute a ma- 
terial which is lighter, more flexible, more 
powerful, cheaper, and more indestruc- 
tible.”—(p. 248.) 

“The Commission was perhaps wise in 
avoiding any proposition to incur the 
double expense of planting the prelate 
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and rearing the church. But, happily 
exempt as I am from official obligations, 
I dare to urge the claims of Liverpool, 
Bradford, and Birmingham, as not inferior 
to those of Southwell and St. Albans. The 
responsibility of satisfying those claims is 
not for me to fulfil. If I point out the 
want, and, at the same time, contribute 
some ideas towards making it good, I 
venture to hope that I shall not have 
subscribed a contemptible contribution to- 
wards the work ; for in England, so wealthy, 
60 energetic, and so munificent as it is, the 
knowledge of a want, and the knowledge 
of how that want may be re «oved, is a 
sure incitement for zeal and liberality to 
come forward with the material remedy.” 
—(pp. 269, 270.) 

‘If we cannot, from political or other 
difficulties, build cathedrals where they 
are most wanted, namely, in our large 
towns, we can at least build collegiate 
churches, and to their constitution as well 
as their construction most of what: T have 
been saying will be strictly applicable, 
while in due time these may become, what 
they ought to have been from the first, 
cathedrals. Of course, when I talk of 
a collegiate church, I do not imply the 
necessity, though I should prefer the pre- 
sence, of avcharter or of an Act of Par- 
liament. St. Peter’s, Leeds, for example, 
is, for all practical purposes, a collegiate 
church, although its staff are denominated 
vicar aud curates.”—(p. 272.) 





[We are indebted to an esteemed Cor- 
respondent at Copenhagen for the follow- 
ing notice of a valuable work that will 
probably be new to most of our readers. ] 

Slesvigkse Provindsial - efterretninger. 
Udgivne af Fr. Knupsen, Medlem af den 
Kgl. Appellationsret for Hertugdémmet 
Slesvig. (Flensborg, 1858—1861. 8vo.) 

Slesvig Provincial Intelligence. Pub- 
lished by F. Knupsen, Member of the 
Royal Court of Appeal for the Duchy of 
Slesvig. (8vo. Parts I.—VI.) 

WE have long been desirous to bring 
this work before the notice of our readers, 
but preferred waiting to see whether it 
would die an early death or would become 
an established organ for the Danish duchy 
of South Jutland. As it has now reached 
to a volume and a-half, and is daily be- 
coming better known, the time has come 
for a short notice of its contents. They 
are of course varied; and while some are 
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of little interest to foreigners, others are 
highly important. 

The papers comprised are as follow :— 

I. (pp. 1—40), A notice, short but bril- 
liant, by Dr.Grimur Thomsen, the Ice- 
landic scholar, of Professor Allen’s masterly 
two-volume work on the History of the 
Danish Language in this duchy. With 
two coloured language-maps. 

II. (pp. 41—58, and vol. ii. pp. 47—64), 
An historical and statistical account of 
the great lunatic asylum in the town of 
Slesvig, from 1854 to 1859, communicated 
by the Danish Ministry. 

III. (pp. 59—84), An examination, by 
the Rev. J. Koch, of the plains of Middle 
Slesvig, and of the manners and custonis 
of their inhabitants. His conclusion is,— 
“In everything essential, in everything 
characteristic of the nationality of a peo- 
ple, these Middle-Slesvigers entirely re- 
semble their brethren across the Kon- 
geaa and the Belt,—in fact, have nothing 
which can be called a special Slesvig pe- 
culiarity.” 

IV. (pp. 85—96; 169-188), The ad- 
ventures of a Flensborg crew in the Adri- 
atic and Salerno in the year 1817. 

V. (pp. 97—121), A remarkable sta- 
tistical sketch, by Laurids Skau, (lord 
Lieutenant,) of the unjust compulsory 
Common Fire Insurance Company for 
South Jutland and Holstvin, from which 
the former duchy has never yet been al- 
lowed to break loose. In sixty-two years 
South Jutland has paid to Holstein 
1,520,634 dollars, and only received 
7,114 dollars. 

VI. (pp. 122—140), Documents con- 
nected with the biennium in the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, illustrating Allen’s work. 

VIL. (pp. 141—168), Notice of Husum 
Gymnasium in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, by the Con- 
rector, C. Manicus. Contains many very 
curious details, especially as to the early 
times. 

VIII. (pp. 169—187), On the Finds at 
Sénder Brarup Moss, by Lector Engel- 
hardt, Conservator of the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in Flensborg. 
With a folding-plate of illustrations. 

What Pompeii and Herculaneum are to 
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Italy, South Brarup and the near-lying 
mosses are to Scandinavia. The antiquity 
and number, and value and beauty of the 
articles found there is something most 
extraordinary. They are carefully dug for 
at the expense of the province, and de- 
posited in the museum of its capital city— 
Flensborg. Owing to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that coins have been found side 
by side with the other remains, it has 
been possible to fix a proximate date for 
this whole class of objects, namely, the 
second or third century after Christ. In 
most instances their style is Roman, direct 
or indirect. They consist chiefly of swords, 
sword-sheaths, axes, lances, shields, bows, 
arrows, buckles, &c., of bronze and wood. 
Still something has been detected of iron: 
——a blade-fragment, two ring-brinies, ring- 
mail similar in form to that of the thir- 
teenth century, five axes, fragments of 
horse-harness, and some smaller things. 
Silver also occurs, especially for ornament- 
ation of swords and buckles. Leathern 
belts have been found, and also round or 
oval wooden bucklers, set and strength- 
ened with bronze and silver. One of the 
many central bronze shield-bosses bears 
inscribed upon it the letters “ aEL AELI- 
ANnvs,” and has thus been made in Italy, 
or at least has been in the possession of 
some Roman soldier of that name. An- 
other, smaller, bears Old Northern Runes, 
usually called Anglo-Saxon, but which are 
common to the whole North—England 
and Scandinavia,— and are very much 
older than the specific Scandinavian Ru- 
nic alphabet, which has also fewer letters. 
This inscription is on the side fastened to 
the wood. It has not before been read, 
but we have deciphered it, and we shall 
speak of it at large on another occasion. 
It is in the oldest Old-English or Old- 
West-Danish, (which two dialects about 
1,500 years ago were almost identical,) 
and simply announces the name of its 
owner, 

There is also a round copper breast- 
plate, overlaid with a plate of silver orna- 
mented with nine small female heads, 
type of the Medusa, and other decorations. 
Head-pieces were also found; one, a 
fragment of a helm, of Roman workman- 
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ship; another, a kind of rich silver coro» 
net, is barbarian. Burnt urns, elegant 
wooden cups and spoons, a couple of 
breeks, (breeches,) fibulas, necklaces, and 
rings of gold, mestly stretched and cut for 
ring-money, Roman coins from Trajan to 
Commodus, and other things, are well 
worthy of a visit to Flensborg. Mr. En- 
gelhardt will be happy to explain them. 
We ourselves have twice examined them 
in his company. He speaks English, as 
do several of his friends. Since this de+ 
scription was printed, other and most 
valuable discoveries have been made, and 
they will go on increasing every year, 
The peculiar antiseptic and tanning pro- 
perties of the moss-water have preserved 
these remains to a wonderful degree. 

IX. (pp. 188—215), On the attempts 
of Germany to grasp and annex the 
Duchy of Limburg, by Dr. G. Thomsen. 

X. (pp. 216—230), The Criminal Sta- 
tistics of the Duchy in 1857, by Kierulf. 

XI. (pp. 281—258, 365—382, and vol. 
ii. pp. 120—144), On the Influence of 
foreign Laws on the Jurisprudence of 
South Jutland down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, by the Chancery 
Councillor C. Juel. This is highly inter- 
esting. The learned author shews that 
South Jutland has borrowed nothing 
either from the German, or the Roman, 
or the Canon Law; but is independ- 
ently Scandinavian—while it has several 
most striking coincidences and agree- 
ments in detail with the old legal tra- 
ditions and institutes of England. Some 
of these points are worked out with a 
master-hand. 

XII. (pp. 259—284), Documents con- 
nected with the dialects and antiquities 
of the duchy. 

XIII. (pp. 285—291), On “ The Slesvig 
Goblet” and the medal struck to com- 
memorate the Peace of Fredericksborg, 
July 3, 1720. With three Plates. 

XIV. (pp. 292—326), The life and ex- 
ploits of Kruse, a Flensborg popular hero 
in the last war against the Germans. 
Excellently and feelingly written by the 
Rev. Fr. Graae, and full of interest. 

XV. (pp. 327—364), On the district of 
Angle and its people. Contains many 
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curious details respecting this Angle of 
our old home. 

XVI. (vol ii. pp. 1—46), North-Frisic 
in its relation to Danish. By Con-rector 
C. Manicus. Well worthy of perusal by 
our philologists. 

XVII. (pp. 65—119), Terrier of the 
West Haderslev Bailiwick, 1690. Valu- 
able for local and personal names and 
olden taxation. 

XVIII. (pp. 145—205), Contributions 
towards the physical history of the West 
Coast of Slesvig. By C. Fogh. Treats 
especially of storm-laws and the great 
dikes. 

XIX. (pp. 206—212), The will and 
testament of Christian the Fifth, lately 
discovered in the Royal Danish Chrono- 
logical Collection, Cheapinghaven, and 
published, at the King’s command, by 
Professor Worsaae. We here see that 
Danish Denmark to the Eider, as separate 
from the German lands, was two hundred 
years ago firmly insisted on by the reign- 
ing King of Denmark, and solemnly re- 
commended to his successors. 

XX. (pp. 213, 214), The last census in 
the duchy of South Jutland. The final 
vesults are: — Families, 1860, 84,072, 
Population, 1845, 365,426; 1855, 
395,860 ; 1860, 409,907. 

This outline, we trust, will be sufficient 
to draw attention to a valuable reper- 
torium of history and antiquities. 


The Twelve Churches; or, Tracings 
along the Watling Street. By the Authoress 
of “The Red Rose.” (Rivingtons.)—This 
thin octavo makes no very noticeable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Edgware, and 
Elstree, and Stanmore, Harrow, Hadley, 
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or Totteridge ; but it is adorned by several 
very fair lithographs of these and some 
neighbouring churches, and we trust it 
will meet a sufficiently favourable recep- 
tion to answer the end proposed—viz. to 
assist the fund now being raised for a new 
organ for the church of St. Alban’s, the 
noblest structure within the district which 
the authoress has undertaken to illustrate, 


The Comprehensive History of India, 
(Blackie and Co.,) is proceeding steadily 
and satisfactorily towards its conclusion. 
The parts now before us embrace the period 
from 1794 t0 1819. To the fulness and fair- 
ness of the narrative, generally speaking, 
we have no exception to take; but we think 
that justice is not done to the chivalrous 
Gillespie, in the account of the assault on 
Kalunga. If our readers will turn to our 
own pages a few years back”, they will 
probably be of the same opinion. 


Flowering Plants of Great Britain. 
—The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge are publishing a work in 
shilling parts, under this title, which by 
its handsome coloured plates seems well 
calculated to lead many to pursue the 
fascinating study of botany. The work 
is arranged on the Natural system, and 
the writer has taken much pains to render 
each detail intelligible; and he has also 
called to his aid legendary lore and old 
poetic association. Thus he has produced 
a work which deserves a wide popularity, 
and will attain it, if carried out in the 
manner that it has been begun. 





+ See “ An Indian Mutiny, and He who quelled 
it,” Gent. Mac., Nov. 1857, p. 537. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette im which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





Crvtt, Naval, AND MILITARY. 

May 31. Miss Victoria Alexandrina Stuart- 
Wortley, to be one of the Maids of Honour in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of the Hon. 
Mary Bulteel, resigned, 

June 4. Sir George Grey, K.C.B. (now Gover- 
nor of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope), to 
be Administrator of the colony of New Zealand. 

Jeremiah Thomas Fitzgerald Callaghan, esq. 
(Chief Magistrate of the colony of Hongkong), 
to be Administrator of the Government of the 
colony of Labuan during the absence of the 
Governor. 

Henry Augustus Cowper, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Pernambuco, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Porto Rico. 

George Samuel Lennon Hunt, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Porto Rico, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Pernambuco. 

Spenser St.John, esq., now H.M.’s Consul- 
General in the Island of Borneo, to be H.M.’s 
Consul-General to the Republic of Havti. 

Mr. George Wortmann, approved of as Consul 
at Gibraltar for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. 

June 7. George Benvenuto Mathew, esq., now 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation to the Mexican 
Republic, to be H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and 
Consul-General to the Republic of Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador. 

Senor Mauricio Mocatta, approved of as Consul 
at Liverpool for the Republic of the Equator. 

June 11. Robert Stuart, esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Volo, to be H.M.’s Consul in Albania. 

June 14, The Most Noble Edward Adolphus, 


Duke of'Somerset ; Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Frederick William Grey, K.C.B, ; Capt. Charles 
Eden, C.B., Capt. Charles Frederick, Capt. the 
Hon. Jas. Robert Drummond, C.B., and Samuel 
Whitbread, esq., to be H.M.’s Comniissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

June 18. Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, the 
British Member of the late European Commission 
in Syria, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders, of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

William Swan Field, esq., to be Collector of 
Customs, Principal Controller of H.M.’s Customs 
and Navigation Laws, and Registrar of Shipping 
for the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Francis Bertrand Pinney to be Sub-Collector 
and Controller of H.M.’s Customs and Naviga- 
tion Laws, and Registrar of Shipping at Port 
Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 

Thomas C. Taylor, esq., to be H.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Abbeokuta. 

Mr. Edwd. Leavenworth, approved of as Consul 
at Sydney, New South Wales, for the United 
States of America. 

The Commander Juan Clemente de Las Casas, 
approved of as Consul at’Liverpool for the Re- 
public of Venezuela. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

May 31. County of Flint.—The Hon. Richard 
De Aquila Grosvenor, in the room of the Hon. 
Thos, Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


March 19. At Bareilly, India, the wife of Capt. 
Murdoch McLeod, 42nd Royal Highlanders, a 
son and heir. 

April 8. At Champ de Mars, Mauritius, the 
wife of Dr. Gordon, C.B., Deputy-Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals, a dau. 

May 1, At Meerut, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Barry Coles, a son. 

May 11. At Barbados, the wife of G. Graham, 
esq., lst Batt. 21st Fusiliers, a son. 

May 17. At Broughton Grange, the wife of 
Marmaduke Vavasour, esq., a son. 

May 22. At Stockholm, the wife of Edwin Cor- 
bett, esq., H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation, a son. 

May 23, At Queen’s-gafe-gardens, South Ken- 
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sington, the wife of M. E. Grant Duff, esq., M.P., 
a son. 

At Canon-house, Wingham, the wife of Charles 
John Plumptre, esq., a dau. 

At Catterick-hall, Withington, the wife of 
William Slingsby, esq., a dau. 

At Cirencester, the wife of Professor Buckman, 
a dau. 

At Enys, near Penryn, the wife of Lieut. 
Henry Rogers, a son. 

May 24. At Star-hill, Rochester, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Stewart, 2nd Depot Battalion, a son. 

At Kew, the wife of Major A. Martin, com- 
manding H.M.’s 83rd Bengal Native Iu antry, a” 
dau. ; 


z 
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At Rose-hill, Dorking, the wife of the Rev. W. 
H. Joyce, a son. 

May 25. At Farnham-parsonage, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. F. A. Johnson, a dau. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. Thurs- 
ton, 13th Light Infantry, a son. 

At Drigg, Cumberland, the wife of the Rev. 
John W. W. Penney, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Capt. Alan Gardner, 
R.N., a son. 

In Leinster-terrace, the wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Whiting, M.A., a dau. 

At Southend, Essex, the wife of Lieut -Col. W. 
D. Aitken, Bombay Artillery, a son. 

May 2%. At Tongham, Surrey, the wife of Capt. 
Harry Marshall, 9th Royal Lancers, a dau. 

May 27. At Brancaster Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. O. Sadler, a son. 

At Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, the wife of Capt. 
W. C. Justice, 5th Depot Battalion, twin daus. 

At Marnhull Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Bruce Kennard, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Harley, 3rd West India Regt., 
a dau. 

At Southacre Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. John Fountaine, a son. 

May 28. In Eastbourne-terrace, the wife of 
Capt. Martindale, Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Lordington, the wife of Capt. Geoffrey 
Phipps Hornby, a dau. 

At the Worcester Diocesan Training College, 
Saltley, near Birmingham, the wife of the Rev. 
William Gover, a dau. 

At Wilderslowe, Derby, Mrs. J. L. Davenport, 
a son. 

At Dartford Vicarage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. George John Blomfield, twin daus. 

May 29. At the British Legation, Carlsruhe, 
the Hon. Mrs. Eden, a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Rear-Adm. 
Hathorn, a son, 

In Southwick-place, Hyde-park, Mrs. Henry 
Hyndman Kennedy, a dau. 

At Windmill-hill, Sussex, the wife of H. M. 
Curteis, esq., a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. Walter Wad- 
dington Shirley, a dau. 

At Hegadon, Devonshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Walter Bullock, of Hegadon, and Faulkbourn- 
hall, Essex, a son and heir. 

May 30. At Randolph-house, the Hon, Mrs. 
Seton, a dau. 

At Haute-ville, Guernsey, the wife of the Rev. 
Havilland De Sausmarez, Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, a son. 

At Queen’s-terrace, Southsea, the wife of Lieut. 
S. P. Townsend, B.N., of Her Majesty’s yacht, 
a son. 

At Denton-house, Oxfordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Walter Sneyd, a dau. 

_At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Cooper, M.A., a dau. 

May 31, At Easter Elchies, Craigellachie, the 
Hon. Mrs. George Grant, a dau. 

At Eastwood-lodge, Rotherham, Yorkshire, the 
‘wife of Fretwell W. Hoyle, esq., F.G.H.S., a son 
and heir. 


Births. 
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At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Bower, Royal 
Navy, a dau. 

At St.James’s, Hampstead-road, the wife of 
the Rev. J. P. Waldo, a dau. 

In Porchester-sq., Hyde-park, (the residence of 
her father, E. T. Hooper, esq., R.N.,) the wife of 
the Rev. F. J. Rawlins, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Capt. H. Miller, of 
the Military Train, a dau. 

At Cathorpe Rectory, Leicestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. H. Harper, a son. 

June1. At Overbury-Court, Worcestershire, 
the Lady Catherine Berkeley, a dau. 

At Rowling, the wife of N. Hughes D’Aeth, 
esq., a son. 

In Charlton-road, Maida-vale, the wife of 
Capt. C. W. Moore, 3rd M. E. Regt., a son. 

At Tunstead Vicarage, Norwich, the wife of 
the Rev. Herbert S. White, a son. 

June 2. At Edinburgh, the wife of Col. R. F. 
Crawford, Royal Artillery, a son. 

In Chesham-place, the wife of George Douglas 
Pennant, esq., a dau. 

At Chiswick, Gabrielle, Vicomtesse de Torre 
Bella, wife of Russel Manners Gordon, esq., 
a dau. 

At Braunston, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Lowndes, a dau. 

In Vernon-place, the wife of Geo. F, Ansell, 
esq., of the Royal Mint, esq., a dau. 

In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, the wife of Capt. 
Arthur Cumming, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘‘ Emerald,” 
a dau. 

June 3. At Banstead, Surrey, the wife of Col. 
Lysons, C.B., a son. 

The wife of Major L. Hook, Ceylon Rifle Regt., 
a dau. 

At Melksham, Wiltshire, the wife of Capt. G. 
A. F. Hervey, a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Woking, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Marson, a dau. 

June 4. In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq., Mrs, 
George Cavendish Bentinck, a dau. 

At St. John’s-wood, the wife of Capt. Anson, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Kidlington, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Whitehead, a son. 

At her father’s residence, Lamport Rectory, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Longden, Royal Artillery, 
a dau. 

At Holywell, co. Sligo, Mrs. C. H. Otway, 
a son. 

At Pittville-house, Cheltenham, the wife of 
William Fraser McDonell, esq., V.C., Bengal 
Civil Service, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, Mrs, Charles Webster, a son 
and heir. 

June 5, At Acton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Parry, a son. 

At Hinton-lodge, Hurst, the wife of Lieut. G. 
W. Gregorie, R.N., a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Glemham, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. King, a dau. 

At Lapworth Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, a dau. 

June 6. At Ash-hall, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of Hamilton Baillie, esq., a son. : 
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At Halse Vicarage, Taunton, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Twyford Mills, a son. 

June7. At Addington-pl., Kent, the wife of 
J. Wingfield Stratford, esq., a son. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Wm. 
H. Brodhurst, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

June 8. In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park- 
gardens, the wife of Nevil Story-Maskelyne, esq., 
a dau. 

At Great Missenden Abbey, Mrs. G. Carrington, 
a son. 

In Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill, the wife of 
the Rev. H. G. Henderson, a son. 

At Little Addington, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Adolphus Boodle, a dau. 

June 9. At St. John’s-wood, the wife of Major 
R. C. Lawrence, C.B., Military Secretary to the 
Punjaub Government, a dau. 

At the Hall, Wem, Salop, the wife of Henry 
Corbett, esq., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of James Salmon, esq., 
R.N., Deputy-lnspector-General of Hospitals at 
Woolwich, a dau. 

June 10. ‘At St. Leonard’s-court, Gloucester, 
(the residence of her father, the Hon. J.H.Knox,) 
the Countess Zeppelin, a dau. 

At Seaford, Sussex, the wife of Francis Richard 
Tothel, esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Calverton, Bucks, the wife of the Rev. T. 
R. J. Laugharne, a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Major Charles Elgee, 
a son. 

June ll. At Glenmore, the Hon. Mrs. Style, 
a son. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. George 
Richard Dupuis, a son. 

In Norfolk-crescent, the wife of Pascoe Du 
Pre Grenfell, esq., a son. 

The wife of Capt. George Towers Hilliard, 
50th Regt. Madras N.I., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. John Or- 
mond, Vicar of Great Kimble, a son. 

June 12. At Beeston-hall, Norfolk, Lady Pres- 
ton, a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 
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At Broomwood, Surrey, (the residence of her 
father, Sir Chas. Forbes, bart., of Newe,) Lady 
Forbes, the wife of Sir Wm. Forbes, bart., of 
Fintray and Craigievar, a dau. 

At Southampton, the wife of the Rev. Trayton 
Faller, Chalvington Rectory, Sussex, a son. 

June 13... At Birr Barracks, Ireland, the Hon. 
Mrs. Somerset Ward, a dau. 

In Chester-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of J. R. 
Homfray, esq., Penllyn-castle, Glamorganshire, 
a son and heir. 

In Duke-st., Manchester-sq., the wife of John 
Walter Sherer, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

June 14. At Princes-gate, the Lady Ulrica 
Thynne, a son. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. John 
Eyre Yonge, a dau. 

In Upper Berkeley-st., W., the wife of M. C. 
Merttins Swabey, esq., D.C.L., a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Capt. G. A. Halsted, 
R.N., a son. 

At the residence of his father, (J. H. Crawford, 
esq., Brighton,) the wife of J. A. Crawford, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

June 15. At Cosgrove-priory, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of Francis Thursby, esq., a son. 

In Hereford-road-north, Westbourne-grove, 
the wife of the Rev. A. Seaton, Rector of Colton, 
a dau. 

June 16. In Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Mostyn, 
a son. 

June17. At Bedfords, Essex, the Hon. Mrs. 
H. W. Petre, a son. 

At Sydenham, the wife of George E. Watson, 
Major Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

June 18. At Sedgeford Vicarage, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. J. Ambrose Ogle, 
a son, 

In Prince’s-terr., S.W., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Lawson, of Longhirst-hall, Northumber- 
land, a dau. 

June 19. The wife of the Rev. Edward Mans~ 
field, of Higham, near Gloucester, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 28. At Williamstown, Victoria, Austra- 
lia, the Hon. George Frederic Verdon, M.L.A., 
Colonial Treasurer, to Annie, second dau. of John 
Armstrong, esq., solicitor, of Melbourne. 

March 30. At Shanghai, China, Charles Trea- 
sure Jones, esq., H.M.’s Acting Vice-Consul at 
Shanghai, to Selina Fanny Johnson. 

April 4. At Moradabad, William Dinwiddie 
Hogg, D.-A.-C.-General, Lieut. H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. W. 
Shaw, Chaplain. 

At St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
the Hon. John R. Bailey, late Commissioner of 
Trade and Customs, and Postmaster-Gen. of the 
Colony, to Jane, third dau. of William Rainsford, 
esq., of Witley, Surrey. 

April9. At Simon’s-bay, Cape-of Good Hope, 


Capt. Algernon F. R. de Horsey, of H.M.S. 
“ Brisk,” to Caroline Augusta, only dau. of Capt. 
Andrew Drew, R.N. 

April 10. At Calcutta, John F. Wyse, Lieut. 
H.M.’s 34th Regt., to the only dau. of the late 
Rev. Arthur Onslow. 

April 16. At Ahmedabad, Arthur Bosanquet, 
esq., Bombay Civil Service, eldest son of A. H; 
Bosanquet, esq., Osidge, Herts, to Isabella Ma- 
tilda, eldest dau. of Major A. Crawford, Assis- 
tant-Adjutant-Gen., N.D. of the Bombay Army.” 

April 18. At Agra, Fitzroy Stephen, esq., 3rd 
Battalion Rifle Brigade, to Frances Harriet, 
second dau. of Charles Kane Sivewright, esq., 
Burntisland, Fifeshire. 

May 1. At the Cathedral, Bombay, Morrice King 
Man, esq., of Halstead, Kent, and of the Govern- 
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‘ment. Telegraphic Department, Indore, to Jane 
Smart, second dau. of the late Major James W. 
H. Walch, of H.M.’s 54th Regt. 

May 21. The Rev. Chas. W. Barnett Clarke, 
M.A., Incumbent of Fenny Stratford, to Mary, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Pym Williamson, 
Incumbent of Little Brickhill, Bueks. 

At Lympne, Kent, Edward John Briscoe, esq., 
H.M.’s 14th Regt., only son of Jas. Briscoe, esq., 
Rosse-house, Tullamore, to Emma Sophia, 
younger dau. of the Rev. Edwin Biron, Vicar of 
the parish. 

At Martham, Norfolk, Thomas N. Fonnereau, 
esq., of Christ Church-park, Ipswich, to Blanche 
Editha, youngest dau. of the Rev. George Pearse; 
Vicar of Martham. 

May 22. At Enfield, the Rev. Claude Bosan- 
.quet, Incumbent of St. Osyth, Essex, second son 
of Samuel Bosanquet, esq., of Dingestow-court, 
Monmouth, to Amelia Eleanor, youngest dau. of 
Capt. C. J. Bosanquet, R.N., of Wildwood, En- 
field. 

At Bury, Lancashire, Hales Wilkie, esq., Capt. 
H.M.’s 29th Regt., eldest son of E. C. Hales 
Wilkie, esq., of Chislett-court, Kent, to Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Walker, ésq., of Lark-hill, 
near Bury, Lancashire, and of Summerfield, 
Bowden, Cheshire. 

William Lucas, esq., Deputy-Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals, to Margeret, dau. of Robert Kerr, 
esq., of Crinkston-ball, Govan, Glasgow. 

May 2%. At Stamford-bill, J. C. Lamb, esq., of 
Ryton-house, co. Durham, to Isabella Anderson, 
eecotid dau. of the late P. Hutchison, esq., 
H.E.1.C.S., and niece to the late Col. Sir Alex. 
Anderson, K.C.B. 

At Holy Trinity, Upper Chelsea, the Rev. 
Reynolds Hole, Vicar of Caunton, Notts, to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the late John Francklin, 
esq., of Gonalston. 

May 27. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the 
Rev. Frederick James Abbot, Chaplain to the 
Forces, to Harriett, only dau. of William Rothery, 
esq., jun., of James-street, Buckingham-gate, and 
Denbigh-house, Haslemere. 

May 28. At All Saints’, Paddington, the Rev. 

Thompson Phillips, M.A., Incumbent of Holme 
Eden, near Carlisie, to Eliza Catherine, second 
dau. of Gen. Sir James Wallace Sleigh, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 9th Lancers. 
. At Brighton, Charles Edmund Webber, esq., of 
tie Corps of Royal Engineers, to the Hon. Alice 
Augusta Gertrude Hanbury-Tracy, fourth dau. 
of Lord Sadeley. 

At Crediton, the Rev. Sackville Gecrge Cress- 
well, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Posbury, Devon, 
to Sarah Anne, youngest dau. of the late John 
Rowe Bennett, esq., of Sandwell, Devon. 

May 29. At Delamere, Cheshire, the Rev. Henry 
Martyn Sanders, M.A., Incumbent of Skidby, 
Yorkshire, to Eliza Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. Darwin Fox, Rector of Delamere, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Richard Fletcher, bart., R.E. 

At Rotterdam, Pierre Charles Jean, second son 
of P. T. M. Fauchey, esq.,of Rotterdam, to Elien 
Young, dau. of the late Sir T. H. Turing, bart. 

At Kexby, Roger Leigh, esq., to Elizabeth 


Marriages. 
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Jane, dau. of the late T. Eden Blackwell, esq., 
and granddau. of the late Major-Gen. Black well, 
C.B. 

May 30. At Kinnerley, the Venerable Henry 
Weir White, Archdeacon of Merionethshire, 
to Emily Katherine, eldest dau. of the late Rich, 
Richards, esq., of Caerynwch, Merionethshire, 
formerly member of Parliament for that county. 

At the Cathedral, Ripon, the Rev. James Met- 
calfe, Incumbent of Knypersley, Staffordshire, to 
Anne Emily Goode, dau. of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ripon. 

At Paris, Eugéne de Cantillon de Ballyhigne, 
of the Imperial Guard, second son of the late 
Baron De Cantillon de Ballyhigne, to Georgina, 
only dau. of the late Adolphus Cottin Murray and 
Lady Murray, of Ardeley-bury, Hertfordshire. 

June, At Acton, Frederick, son of the late 
Wm. Hedger, esq., of Southwark, Surrey, Dep.- 
Lieut. of the co., to Ellen Maria, younger dau. of 
the late Rev. James Dunne, M.A., Chaplain to 
the Royal Hospital, Haslar. 

At Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, Arthur Edw. 
Turnour, esq., M.D., of Denbigh, North Wales, 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. Adolphus Augustus 
Turnour, to Frances Helen, youngest dau. of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Edward Jobn Turnour. 

At Hove, Sussex, Capt. Dalby, Royal Marines 
L.I., to Helen Lyttleton, dau. of J. E. Beanett, 
esq., of Brunswick-sq., Brighton. 

At Wenden, Saffron Walden, the Rev. Charles 
Baker Haslewood, M.A., chaplain R.N., Fellow 
of Durbam University, to Elizabeth Albina, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Rodney Shannon, R.N. 

June 4. At How Caple, Herefordshire, Hum- 
phrey Francis Mildmay, ,esq., M.P., to Sybella 
Harriet, dau. of George Clive, esq., M.P. 

At Ingatestone, Thos. J. Eyre, esq., of Upper- 
court, co. Kilkenny, to the Lady Milford. 

At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, G. Kepple Taylor, 
esq., Capt. R.A., to Adela, youngest dau. of Gen. 
Coryton. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, A. Pollock, son 
of Jas. Henry, esq-, M.D., Brougham-house, 
Seacombe, Liverpool, to Sarah Helena, dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Ready, formerly Lieut.- 
Governor of the Isle of Man. 

At Kirkleatham, Yorkshire, the Rev. Henry 
Smith, Vicar of Easton Maudit, Northampton- 
shire, son of the late Rev. Dr. Smith, Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to Eliza Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Colonel Forbes Macbean, R.A., 
of the Old Hall, Kirkleatham. 

At Matheran, Bombay, George, second son of 
John Geo. Hamilton, esq., Hafton-house, Argyle- 
shire, to Annie, dau. of Major Shaw, H.M.’s 
Bombay Fusiliers. 

June 5.' At Valetta, Malta, George William 
Cockburn, younger of that ilk, Lieut. 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, son of the late Sir William Sars- 
field R. Cockburn, bart., to Emily Sarah, only 
dau. of the Rev. John Cleugh, Chaplain to the 
Government, Malta. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. Montagu 
F. F. Osborn, Rector of Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Leicestershire, to Catherine Barbara, eldest dau. 
of John Marriott, esq., of Kibworth Harcourt. 
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At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Charles E. Donne, B.A., son of W. Bodham 
Donne, esq., Of Mattishall, Norfolk, a Deputy- 
Lieut. of that county, to Mildred, dau. of the 
late J. Mitchell Kemble, esq., M.A. 

At St. Mary’s, Chester, Frederick Ford, esq., 
H.M.’s 83rd Regt., to Caroline Anne Theodosia, 
second dau. of J. Hamilton Hall, esq., and grand~ 
dau. of the late Major-General Hall. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Lieut. Geo. Wash- 
bourne Williams, 44th Regt. M.N.I., to Mary, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bisset, late of the 
Madras Army. 

At Aylesbury, the Rev. Basil Williams, Senior 
Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, York- 
shire, to Catherine Mary, dau. of the late William 
John Wood, esq., of the Thrupp, Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Antony, Cornwall, Edward Willis, esq., 
R.M. Light Infantry, to Mary Lamprey, only 
dau. of the late Major Jno. Tudor Tucker, R.M. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Ives Raymond 
Barker, esq., of the Crofts, Fairford, Gloucester~ 
shire, to Elizabeth Palmer, dau. of the late Wm. 
Moffatt, esq., and relict of Col. Black, of the 
53rd Regt. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, William Robert, 
second son of the late John T. Pursell, esq., 
Rathmines, Dublin, to Catherine Clementina, 
only dau. of the late John A. Napier, esq., H.M.’s 
Customs, Ceylon. 

June6. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Mark 
Robert Pechell, Commander R.N., son of the 
Rev. Horace and Lady Caroline Pechell, to Ellen 
Maria, youngest dau. of C. Derby, esq., and 
niece to Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. 

At the Catholic Church, Cheltenham, William, 
sixth son of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, bart., 
to Clementina, fourth dau. of the late Edmund 
Jerningham, esq. 

At Queenstown, Capt. Duncan McNeill, Scots 
Greys, third son of the late Capt. Alex. McNeill, 
of Colonsay, to Fanny Charlotte Emma, second 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Charles and the Hon. Char- 
lotte Georgiana Talbot. 

At Monken Hadley, John Phillips, only son 
of J. Thomas, esq., of Bletsoe Manor, Bedford- 
shire, to Julia Pauline, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Richard Plasket, K.C.M.G. 

At Bathwick, Bath, Arthur Guy Elkington, 
esq., Scots Fusilier Guards, to Léoncine Elizabeth 
Madeline, only child of Capt, William Parsons, 
of the Mauritius. 

At Christ Church, Tunstall, the Rev. Thomas 
Chas. Hose, Curate of Harpenden, Herts., to 
Fanny, only child of the late Thomas Goodfellow, 
esq., of Tunstall. 

At Christ Church, Folkestone, the Rev. William 
Henry Carpendale, eldest son of the late Rev. 
William Carpendale, Rector of Lilton, Dorset, 
and Perpetual Curate of Wincanton, Somerset, 
to Katherine Julia Ellen, dau. of the late Henry 
Hall Joy, esq., Q.C., of Hortham-park, Wilts, 
and Madame Chavannes, of Myerscough-hall, 
Lancashire. 

At Nether-Broughton, Leicestershire, Robert 
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O. Law Ogilby, esq., of Sussex-pl., Regent’s-pk., 
to Marianpe, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Noble, 
Rector of Nether-Broughton. 

At Brooke, Benjamin Temple, eldest son of 
Benjamin Cotton, esq., of Afton-house, Fresh- 
water, to Frances Anne, second dau. of Charles 
Seely, esq., of Brooke-house, Isle of Wight, and 
Heighington, Lincoln. 

June7. At Wakefield, Edward Wilds, esq., 
R.N., to Jane Sutton, fifth dau. of Edw. Nowers, 
esq., Dover. 

June 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., and 
afterwards at the chapel of the Russian Embassy, 
Count Nicolas Rostovtzoff, Aide-de-Camp to His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Dr. Bridgman, Woolwich- 
common. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. Arthur Wolfe, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, to Louisa 
Morier, younger dau. of the Rev. Alex. J. D. 
D’Orsey, B.D., of Corpus Christi College. 

At Clifton, Arthur Davies Berrington, esq., of 
Pant-y-Goitre, Monmouthshire, to Ada, dau. of 
the late John Lane, esq., of Leyton Grange, 
Essex. 

June 11. At Upperby, Carlisle, Rear-Adm. 
Pennell, of Ravenside, near Carlisle, to Frances 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of F. Colridge Hutchinson, 
esq., M.D., of the Cottage, Brisco, near Carlisle, 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard Hugh 
Stotherd, esq., Capt. R.E., son of Major-Gen. 
Stotherd, R.E., to Caroline Frances, dau. of 
Thomas Wood, esq., Neasham-house, Darlington. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, Thomas Roxburgh 
Polwhele, esq., M.A., only son of Major-Gen, 
Thomas Polwhele, and nephew of Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Grives Polwhele, of Polwhele, Cornwall, 
to Fanny, only child of the late Thomas Carne, 
esq., and granddau. of the late Joseph Carne, 
esq., F.R.S., &c., of Penzance, Cornwall. 

At St, Mary’s, West Brompton, Alfred Goold, 
esq., of Southsea, Hants, soz of Capt. Goold, 
R.N., of Clarence-sq., Gosport, to Ellen Harriet, 
only dau. of Wm. Tate, esq., of Hereford-sq., 
Old Brompton. 

At St. John’s, Lowestoft, Fred. Aston Oakes, 
late 3rd Dragoon Guards, third son of Henry 
James Oakes, esq., of Nowton-court, to Ellen 
Frances, third dau. of the Rev. Hervey Aston 
Adamson Oakes, Rector of Nowton. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Wm. 
Philip Strong Bingham, M.A., Incumbent of 
West Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, to Alicia French, 
second surviving dau. of the late Major Henry 
Maxwell Wainright,. of H.M.’s 47th Regt. 

June 12. At Christ Church, Bayswater, the 
Rev. Henry Carmichael Grant, third son of the 
late Rev. Chas. Grant, Vicar of West Barsham, 
Norfolk, to Louisa, third dau. of the late John 
Burder, esq. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Shannon, Rector of 
Quarrington with Old Sleaford, Lincolnshire, to 
Catherine Emma, fourth dau. of D. L. Manthorp, 
esq., of Thorp. 

At Donnybrook, Major John Mackenzie Lyle, 
29th Regt., to Bessie, dau. of the late Rev. Chas. 
Henry George, Glasnevin, Dublin. 
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At Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York, the Rev. 


H. S. Hildyard, Rector of Loftus, to Octavia, . 


youngest dau. of William Richardson, esq., of 
Micklegate, 

June 13. At Taynton, Gloucestersh., Capt. A. 
G. Onslow, 97th Regt., eldest son of Richard 
Foley Onslow, esq., Oxenhall, Gloucestershire, to 
Mary, fifth dau. of the late Sir John Owen, bart. 
M.P., Lord-Lieut. of the county of Pembroke. 

At Bridstowe, Benjamin Greame Sadler, esq., 
of Belfast, youngest son of the late Michael Thos. 
Sadler, esq., M.P., F.R.S., to Catherine Harriet, 
eldest.dau. of Wm. Price, esq., of Benhall, co. 
Hereford. 

At Nether Winchendon, Bucks, Joseph Napier 
Higgins, esq., of New-sq., Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Sophia Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Thos. Tyringham Bernard, esq., M.P. 

At Mileham, Norfolk, Robert Delafosse Shield, 
surgeon, of Hungerford, Berks, to Mary Easter, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Williams, Rector 
of Stokesay, Salop. 

At Hoddesdon, Donat John Hoste, elder son of 
the late Rear-Adm. O’Brien, of Yew-house, Hod- 
desdon, to Martha Shepherd, second dau. of the 
Rev. R. W. Morice, Incumbent of Hoddesdon. 

At Northallerton, Herbert Lowe Campbell, 
esq., Capt. in H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Emily 
Georgiana, widow of Wm. Alexander Hickey, 
esq., Capt. and second in command of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry, Bengal. 

At Folkestone, the Rev. Cloudesley Hughes 
D’Aeth, son of Vice-Adm. Hughes D’Aeth, of 
Knowlton-court, Kent, to Charlotte Russell, dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Warburton, Rector of 
Sible Hedingham, Essex. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, George Bakewell, 
eldest son of G. C. Dewhurst, esq., of Beech- 
wood, Cheshire, to Frances Adamina Lucy, dau. 
of the Rev. W. H. G. Mann, formerly Vicar of 
Bawdon, Cheshire. 

At St. Marylebone, Wm. Henry Besant, esq., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Margaret Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Willis, Jacksonian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge, of York-terr., Regent’s-park. 

At the Rectory, Maiden-Newton, Dorset, Lieut- 
Col. John A. Digby, to Diana Aligija, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. William H. Scott, Rector of 
Maiden-Newton, &c. 

June 15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Right Hon. Wm. Hutt, M.P., of Gibside, Pay- 
master-Gen. and Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, to Fanny Anne Jane Hughes, dau. of the 
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Hon. Sir Francis and Lady Stanhope, and niece 
of the Earl of Harrington. 

At Penzance, the Rev. Arthur Holmes, Fel. 
low and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Eleanor, second dau. of L. R. Willan, 
M.D., of the same University, and niece of the 
Right Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel, late Chief Justice 
of Bengal. 

At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Henry Gilpin, esq., 
R.N., to Margaret Christiauna, only dau. of 
Chas. Bevill, esq., of Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq. 

At Hammersmith, Robert Charles Carrington, 
esq., of the Admiralty, Whitehall, to Sarah Jane, 
second dau. of Ebenezer B. Pewtress, esq., for- 
merly of Buffalo, New York. 

At Rawreth, Essex, the Rev. J. C. White, 
Rector, to Frances Ellen, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Purrier Smith, esq., of Ashford, Kent. 

June 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord 
Pelham, eldest son of the Earl of Chichester, to 
Elizabeth Mary, dau. of the Hon. Sir John 
Duncan Bligh, K.C.B. 

At Kew, the Rev. Dacres Olivier, second son 
of Lt.-Col. Olivier, of the Manor-house, Potterne, 
Wilts, to Emma Selina Eden, fourth dau. of the 
Lord Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

At North Cray, Nevile, third son of Sir John 
W. Lubbock, bart., of High Elms, Farnborough, 
Kent, to Harriet Charlotte, second dau. of Western 
Wood, esq., of North Cray-place, in the same 
eounty. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, the Rev. 
Henry Eve, Rector of South Ockendon, Essex, 
to Eliza, widow of Mr. R. Hannen, of Brixton. 

At Hove, Robert William Piper, esq., (late 
Capt. of the 46th Regt.), only son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Piper, Royal Engineers, to Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of Charles Vallance, esq., of West-street, 
Brighton. 

At Leicester, the Rev. Arthur Mursell, of Man- 
chester, to Lizzie, younger dau. of John Thomp- 
son, esq., Lancaster-place, Leicester. 

June 19. At St. Martin’s, Birmingham, the Rev. 
Fred. Spencer Dale, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Birmingham, to 
Elizabeth, second dau, of the Rev. John C. Miller, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester, and Rector 
of St. Martin’s, Birmingham. 

June 20. At Danbury, Essex, George Gooch 
Clowes, Major 8th Hussars, youngest son of Lt.- 
Col. Clowes, late 8rd Dragoons, of Broughton 
Old Hall, Lancashire, to Susan Caroline Wigram, 
eldest dau. of the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
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Count Cavour. 

June 6. At Turin, aged 50, Count 
Camillo Benso di Cavour, the Premier of 
the new kingdom of Italy. 

The deceased was born at Turin, August 
10, 1810. He was a younger son of a 
noble house, long settled in the neighbour- 
ing town of Chieri, which claims the doubt- 
ful honour of an illegitimate descent from 
a duke of Savoy. His father, who is said 
to have been a man of great abilities, at- 
tached himself to the French interest, in 
the time of the former kingdom of Italy, 
and his child had for godmother the Prin- 
cess Borghese, the sister of Napoleon. 
Young Cavour was educated for the army, 
but at the age of twenty, when he had only 
reached the rank of lieutenant of engi- 
neers, he quitted the profession, and for 
the next twelve years he resided prin- 
cipally in England, and was deeply en- 
gaged in the study of political and eco- 
nomical science ; for the like purpose he 
also visited France and Switzerland. Re- 
turning to Turin in 1842, with his political 
principles formed, and his future career 
sketched out, he, in conjunction with his 
friend, the well-known Count Cesare Balbo, 
established a first-class political daily news- 
paper, IZ Risorgimento. Count Santa Rosa 
also, and the Chevalier Carlo Buoncom- 
pagni, joined it as collaborateurs. This 
journal became, under Cavour’s guirlance 
and diligent co-operation, one of the most 
influential. organs of the middle classes. 
During the stormy period which followed 
the cession of the constitution by the 
King, Count Cavour redoubled his exer- 
tions. During that unfortunate struggle, 
which ended at Novara,—when the ene- 
mies of Austria were almost equally ene- 
mies of each other, and accusations of 
treachery were but too well founded, — 


Cavour took what Liberal writers called 
a “Conservative” course. He was ad- 
verse, for instance, to a second struggle 
after the Salasco armistice. But at last 
Novara having destroyed the hopes of 
Charles Albert and of the freedom of Italy 
for the time, the Count struck out a new 
policy—a policy of compromise. He formed 
a party which stood between Reaction 
and Revolution—though it had elements 
in it akin to each—and his success in doing 
this was what first gave him real position 
as a statesman. In 1849 he entered the 
Chambers as member for the first electoral 
college of Turin, and both as deputy and 
journalist upheld and advocated the Con- 
stitutional party. From this time forward, 
no important question was discussed in 
which the influence of Count Cavour did 
not turn the scale. He laid the foundation 
of his subsequent popularity principally 
by his speech in favour of the Siccardi 
Bill for the abolition of clerical jurisdic- 
tion. In 1850 his ability and weight met 
their necessary recognition. He joined 
the Cabinet, and his administrative powers 
were immediately shewn by the way 
in which the various departments were 
worked. He found these in a very back- 
ward and imperfect condition, and the 
improvements that he effected were little 
short of marvellous. This Parliament was 
prorogued from July to November, 1852, 
and Cavour, profiting by the recess, again 
visited England. He turned the time to 
good account, in forwarding the interests 
of his country and opening up his views 
to statesmen. In November, a ministerial 
crisis arose, and Cavour was sent for by 
the King. 

From this period may be dated a new 
era in Italian history. The “unification 
of Italy” was the professed object of all 
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Count Cavour’s exertions, and to attain 
this end, which of course included the 
aggrandizement of Sardinia, he pursued 
a course of policy which cannot be justified 
in all its parts, even by its apparent success. 
Though Sardinia had no imaginable cause 
of quarrel with Russia, he formed an al- 
liance with England and France, and sent 
a contingent to the Crimea, which did 
credit to the military abilities of i's leader, 
General. Della Marmora. This was the 
first step, but a great one, to the admission 
of Sardinia among the Great Powers. Be- 
fore, however, it could produce any result, 
its projector was for a time out of office. 
In April, 1855, in consequence of the op- 
position offered by the bishops to the law 
for the dissolution of convents, the entire 
ministry tendered its resignation, since it 
was resolved not to enter into fresh negoti- 
ations with the Papal See. This occurred 
at the very time when the Sardinian Ex- 
peditionary Corps was preparing to set 
sail for the Crimea. Placed thus in diffi- 
culty, the King charged General Durando 
with the formation of a new cabinet; but 
the steps which he took led to nothing, so 
that on the 31st of May, 1855, Count 
Cavour was again definitely entrusted with 
the helm of the State. Then began the 
propaganda of Constitutionalism in right 
earnest. Cavour was regarded by the 
patriots of the whole Peninsula as the 
only possible man—the only hope of Italy. 
The Crimean war over, he accompanied 
King Victor to Paris and London, and in 
both places received ovations that shewed 
what was thought and expected of him. 
He took an active part in the Congress of 
Paris, and there brought the Italian ques- 
tion before Europe in an official form. 
His power and genius were now very 
generally acknowledged. Austria hated 
him as the enemy of her Italian rule, and 
the Papal See asthe enemy of the political 
power of the Church. On the other hand, 
he profited by the reaction in favour of 
monarchical government which had fol- 
lowed on the Revolution and on the 
establishment of the Second Empire,—for 
this fortified him against the Republicans, 
and enabled him to give a monarchical 
direction to the anti-Austrian feeling of 
10 


Italy. In this country he was especially 
popular, as the chief supporter of consti- 
tutional government on the Continent. 
The Paris Congress broke up, having 
heard from Cavour a good deal not easily 
to be forgot, but leaving everything un- 
changed as regarded Italy. He, however, 
was not the man to rest quiet under the 
disappointment. He had shewn that Sar- 
dinia could be of service to England and 
France united, and now he resolved to 
secure the aid of France against the 
Austrians in Italy. 

When two such astute politicians as the 
Emperor Napoleon and Cavour are mixed 
up in a transaction, it must be hard to say 
which is the instrument and which the 
master. In 1858, the baths of Plom- 
biéres were visited by the Emperor, and 
Cavour was his guest, and then it was 
that matrimonial and other engagements 
were entered into, which bound France 
and Sardinia to a common policy. On 
the 24th of January, 1859, the Moniteur 
announced that “the mutual interests of 
France and Sardinia have influenced the 
two sovereigns to draw more closely the 
bonds between them by means of a family 
alliance. For a year past negociations 
have been going on with a view to this, 
but on account of the princess’s age, it 
was necessary to defer till now the mo- 
ment of the nuptials.” On the 23rd 
of January, General Niel, as Prince Na- 
poleon’s proxy, went through the ceremony 
of betrothal, and as early as the 30th, 
the marriage was solemnized with great 
pomp at Turin. On the 25th of March 
the Sardinian Premier arrived at Paris, 
at the invitation of the French Emperor, 
where he did not omit anything which 
might be necessary to secure the interests 
of his country, whether the ultimate de- 
cision in that influential quarter should be 
for peace or war with Austria. On the 
12th of April, the Sardinian Chamber 
voted a credit of 803,115 francs for the 
fortifications of Alessandria, which Austria 
at least regarded as a menace. Eleven 
days afterwards, Count Buol’s ultimatum 
was presented at Turin. On the 26th, 
the three days’ grace allowed to Sardinia 
by Austria having expired, Count Cavour 
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rejected the ultimatum: wisely saying 
nothing of the “provocations” that had 
proceeded from Sardinia backed by France, 
he threw upon Austria the whole respon- 
sibility of the war. It was not, however, 
until the 29th that the Austrians actually 
crossed the Ticino, their movement having 
been arrested at the eleventh hour by 
a last unsuccessful attempt at negociation 
on the part of Lord Malmesbury. The 
brief campaign of seventy days witnessed 
the two sanguinary battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, but the peace of Villafranca 
disappointed Cavour’s hopes, and he retired 
from office. He was soon recalled, and he 
then contrived, by the treaty of Zurich, 
to put a new reading on Villafranca. Lom- 
bardy, surrendered by Austria to France, 
was transferred to Sardinia, the Duchies 
and the Legations were “annexed,” @ la 
Americaine, and Savoy and Nice were “ re- 
annexed to France,” as the avowed price 
of the Emperor Napoleon’s support in the 
formation of the Italian kingdom—or at 
least his armed neutrality. At the same 
time a@ mere soldier was, probably. half 
unconsciously, working out the designs of 
the statesman. Garibaldi landed in Sieily, 
and soon drove out the Bourbons. His 
expedition was fitted out in the Sardinian 
ports, but all knowledge of it was officially 
denied. When, however, it succeeded 
almost beyond expectation, and King 
Francis was obliged to leave Naples, 
Cavour “accepted the situation,” and 
came forward to appropriate the spoil. 
The reduction of Gaeta by the Sardinian 
forces, and the defeat of the Papal troops 
under De la Moriciere, caused Victor Em- 
manuel to be received as king, de facto at 
least, of all Italy, except Venice and 
a remnant of the Papal States. These 
exceptions, however, were quite enough 
to mar the whole design so far as Count 
Cavour himself was concerned, and he 
died with his great purpose unaccomplish- 
ed. If the statements current respecting 
his habitsare correct, it is only a wonder 
that he lived so long. He was of a full habit 
of body, and so neglectful of health that 
he made one inordinate and luxurious 
meal serve for the whole day, quietly as- 
suring his physician that he “could not 
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spare time for more.” When he at last 
fell ill, he was treated according to the 
Sangrado method which still prevails in 
Italy, though abandoned in most other 
civilized countries, and was literally bled 
to death. 

Of a man who has played so prominent 
a part in the affairs of Europe, and espe- 
cially one who could at first wield the 
resources only of such a feeble state as 
Sardinia after the battle of Novara, there 
has been, as might be expected, a wide 
difference of opinion. Those who think 
only of what he accomplished, and are 
practical assertors of the maxim that “the 
end justifies the means,” are loud in his 
praise, and seem to think the Italian cause 
“all but lost’? with him. But there are 
others, who revolt from both his principles 
and his actions, and naturally look most at 
what he failed in doing; their view was 
thus strongly expressed by the “ Dublin 
Morning News” of the day after his 
death :— 

** What an awful warning must not the 
sudden blow which has prostrated Cavour 
be to the other principals and accessories 
in the saerilegious robbery of God’s Church! 
Far be it from us to presume to point out 
the hand of Divine vengeance in this un- 
expected visitation ; but who can hear of 
the sudden death of a man who has played 
such a part, and who, to his very last: hour, 
filled so large a space in the public mind, 
without a thrill of awe? The conscience 
of the Christian world will feel that such 
as this is no ordinary death, but one which 
should strike a salutary terror into the 
hearts of wicked men. Hardly a week ago 
the organs of the revolution were truinpet- 
ing forth the plans Cavour had in contem- 
plation for completing the destruction of 
that sovereignty which has survived the 
storms and trials of a thousand years.” 

We would say, that the real history of 
the last twelve or fifteen years is too little 
known as yet to allow any very sound 
opinions to be formed as to the motives 
of the chief actors, and that it would be 
well to suspend our judgment, especially 
on a man cut off in the midst of his labours. 

We will conclude with a pen-and-ink 
portrait of the deceased, from the “ London 
Review :”— 

“Cavour at the period of his last visit 
to England was about five-and-forty years 
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of age. He was of middle height, and of 
rather full habit, with short neck and florid 
complexion—one of those men with a ple- 
thora of blood, who are peculiarly liable to 
acute and inflammatory diseases. .... Still 
Cavour, when he visited England, was in 
the prime of life, and the full vigour of 
health. If we may sketch the portrait of 
his outward man, as he so lately stood and 
moved among us, we would say that this 
was a man of ruddy complexion and san- 
guineous temperament. His brown hair 
inclined to auburn, He always wore spec- 
tacles, which to a great extent concealed 
the eyes and much of the expression of the 
fuce. His face was somewhat full. He 
wore no moustache (the King, his master, 
had « novgh for two), but a brown whisker 
continued under the chin, and even then 
becoming tinged with gray. His lips were 
not full, and were frequently compressed 
in a manner indicative not only of great 
firmness of purpose, but of the secretive- 
ness which enabled him to cope with the 
French Emperor himself. When he smiled, 
however, and addressed those about him, it 
could be seen how conciliatory and per- 
suasive the countryman of Machiavelli 
could be upon occasion.” 


PRIncE MICHAEL GORTSCHAKOFF. 

May 30. At Warsaw, aged 65, Prince 
Michael Gortschakoff, formerly Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Army of 
the South, and at the time of his death 
Governor of Poland. 

He was the second son of Prince Alex- 
ander, one of Suwarrow’s bravest Gen- 
erals, and was born in 1795. He entered 
the Imperial army at an early age, 
but first came into notice as an officer 
of the Artillery of the Guard in the 
war with Turkey in 1828-29, during a 
part of which he was attached to the 
staff of General Krassowski. He here 
made his first acquaintance with the for- 
tifications of Silistria, destined in after 
years to test the power of Russia to the 
utmost. Silistria fell, and Diebitsch, who 
had waited for the event, proceeded on 
his march to the Balkan, It was the 
duty of the corps to which Gortschakoff 


was attached to occupy the attention of. 


the Ottoman army during the Marshal’s 
advance. Gortschakoff was on the staff 
of the artillery, and remained with Krass- 
owski’s army corps until the campaign 


against Poland, when he served for a 
short time as chief of the stati to General 
Pahlen, at the same time commanding 
the collective artillery. Perhaps artillery 
has never performed a more terrible part 
than in the battle of Ostrolenka, where 
Gortschakoff had under his orders 70 
guns, Ten times the Poles rushed forward 
to drive the Russian grenadiers into the 
Narew and storm the bridge, and every 
time Gortschakoff shattered their atiack- 
ing columns with grape and canister 
shot. At Grochow he had, in the same 
campaign, previously rendered a similar 
service to his master; and at the last 
struggle for Polish independence—that of 
Warsaw,—his guns played an important, 
though less decisive part. During the 
Polish campaign he had been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and upon 
the disgrace of Count Soll he was placed 
on the general staff of the active army. 
In 1843 he became a General of Artillery, 
and in 1846 was named Military Gover- 
nor of Warsaw. He accompanied the 
Russians upon that mission of intervention 
which terminated the struggle for Hun- 
garian independence, but achieved no new 
distinction on that occasion. In 1852 the 
Prince visited London to represent the 
Russian army at the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington, who had held the rank of 
a field-marshal in the Imperial service. 
In the summer of 1853, when the Em- 
peror of Russia had resolved to take pos- 
session of the Danubian Principalities, 
Gortschakoff was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of occupation, at first 
numbering about 40,000 men, and ar- 
rived at Jassy on the Ist of July. The 
service was of the most ordinary kind 
until, in October, Omar Pacha sent him 
a polite note, inviting him to recross the 
Pruth, with the alternative of being 
attacked in his usurped position. The 
events which followed and the Crimean 
war are subjects of history into which we 
need not enter now. The recent events 
in Poland have again familiarized the 
public with Gortschakoff’s name. Of his 
personal appearance a German gentleman 
who travelled in the Danubian Princi- 
palities in 1854, said :—‘ The Prince has a 
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tall, commanding figure, thin, but strong. 
His head and the upper part of his body 
incline forwards, but this appears to be 
more from the effect of custom than old 
age, for though 60 years of age, he is hale 
and healthy. His eyes, which in his 
stooping position frequently shoot over 
his spectacles, have a firm and scruti- 
nizing look; his voice is deep but not 
sonorous, and his whole appearance im- 
pressed one with that decision and energy 
which peculiarly belong to a good military 


commander.”— Breslauer Zeitung. 


Vicr-ApmtIrat Sir R. 8. Dunpas, K.C.B. 

June 3. In New-street, Spring-gar- 
dens, aged 59, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Saunders Dundas, K.C.B., senior Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The deceased was the second son of 
Robert Saunders Dundas, second Viscount 
Melville, by Anne, daughter and co-heir 
of Richard Huck-Saunders, M.P., and bro- 
ther of General Viscount Melville, and the 
Hon. Robert Dundas, Storekeeper-General 
of the Navy. He was born at Melville 
Castle, April 11, 1802. 

On leaving Harrow School, at the age 
of thirteen, he entered the Royal Naval 
College, and in June, 1817, first went 
afloat as a volunteer on board the “ Gany- 
mede,” 26 guns, Captain the Hon. Robert 
Cavendi~h Spencer, with whom in that 
ship, and the “Owen Glendower,” 42, he 
served as midshipman on the Mediterra- 
nean and South American stations. After 
a considerable course of active service he 
became a Lord of the Admiralty in 1854, 
and in February, 1855, he was selected as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic fleet, in 
the room of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. In 1857 he resumed his seat at the 
Admiralty Board, Whitehall, and continued 
attached to that department until hisdeath. 
In 1841 he was created Companion of the 
Order of the Bath for his services in China, 
and in 1856 was nominated a Knight Com- 
snander of that order of knighthood, after 
the close of the Russian war; he also was 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and had received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. 

His death occurred under painfully 
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sudden circumstances. He had attended 
Divine service, as usual, at St. Matthew’s 
Chapel, Spring-gardens, apparently in ex- 
cellent health, on the Sunday, and on the 
next morning descended to breakfast at 
his usual hour. He soon after complained 
of illness, and left the room to lie down; 
finding no relief, medical aid was called 
in, but had only been a short time in at- 
tendance when the Admiral expired. The 
cause of death was disease of the heart. 
His commissions bore date as follows:— 
Lieutenant, June 18, 1821; Commander, 
June 23, 1823; Captain, July 17, 1824; 
Rear-Admiral, July 4, 1853; and Vice- 
Admiral, February 24, 1858. 


THE BARON DE FORRESTER. 

May 12. Drowned in the river Douro, 
by the upsetting of a boat, aged 51, 
Joseph James Forrester, Esq., Baron de 
Forrester, &e., &c. 

Mr. Forrester had passed a considerable 
portion of his life as a merchant in Portu- 
gal. In the years 1844 and 1845 he took 
a very active part in endeavouring to ex- 
pose the abuses of the wine trade in that 
country, and published several pamphlets 
on the subject, of one of which, entitled 
“A Word or Two on Port Wine,” there 
were many editions. He also published 
in 1844 an essay on the most approved 
mode of making olive oil. 

He had previously undertaken a very 
complete and laborious survey of the river 
Douro, with a view to the improvement 
of its navigation. This task had occupied 
his attention for more than twelve years. 
In 1843 his map was engraved in this 
country. It is entitled “The Portuguese 
Douro, with so much of the river as can be 
made naviyablein Spain:” and is an engrav- 
ing 10 ft. in length by 2 ft. 2 in. in breadth. 
It embraces an exact representation of 
the river Douro from above Vilvestre in 
Spain, to St. Joao da Foz, (the mouth of 
the river,) on a scale of 4j in. to the Por- 
tuguese league. The adjacent country, 
to the extent of a quarter of a league on 
either bank, is minutely delineated, as 
well as every feature and characteristic 
of the river itself. In acknowledgment 
of this service Mr. Forrester received the 
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warmest expressions of approbation from 
the Municipal Chamber of Oporto, the 
Agricultural Society of the Douro, and 
other municipal and public bodies. His 
surveys were adopted by the Portuguese 
Government as national works, and re- 
printed in England by order of the House 
of Commons. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Academies of Lisbon and 
Oporto, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Turin, and of the Royal Geographical 
Societies of Berlin, Paris, and London. 
He was decorated with the stars of Knight 
Commander of the orders of Christ and 
Isabela la Catolica, and with the crosses 
of Chevalier of the orders of Nossa Sen- 
hora de Conceigio de Villa Vicoga, and 
of Carlos III. He received from Charles 
Albert, the King of Sardinia, a peculiar 
mark of personal regard, for that magna- 
nimous sovereign placed upon the breast 
of the Baron Forrester the identical cross 
of the order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus 
which his Majesty had worn throughout 
his campaigns, as Grand Master of that 
order. He was further honoured by the 
present King of Italy by election into the 
corps of Equestrian Knights of St. Mau- 
rice; and he received from their Imperial 
Majesties of Russia, Austria, and France, 
and from his Holiness the Pope, their gold 
medals of the first class awarded to learned 
foreigners. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 suggest- 
ed to Benjamin Oliveira, Esq., F.R.S., late 
M.P. for Maidstone, to offer a prize of £50 
for an essay on Portugal, particularly in 
connexion with manufactures, wine, and 
other produce, railroads, and free trade. 
The appeal was answered by four candi- 
dates, one of whom was a native of Portu- 
gal, and the other three Englishmen ; 
and in April, 1853, the premium was 
awarded to Mr. Forrester. This essay was 
immediately after published, accompanied 
by,the evidence given by the author before 
a seleet committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the wine duties, which sat in May, 
1852; and it formed an octavo volume, 
full of very valuable statisties on the 
resources and commerce of Portugal. A 
second edition was printed in 1854. 

Mr. Forrester has since published some 


pamphlets on the Oidion, or Vine Disease ; 
and he had prepared for the press a pro- 
ject for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river Douro, with a view to 
the saving of human life, and facilitating 
the conveyance of the agricultural preduce 
of the rich but insulated provinces of Leon 
and Castile to Oporto, in order to supply 
the European market with grain and other 
necessaries. 

It is a sad and very remarkable close to 
the life of this ardent and energetic man 
that he should at last have fallen a victim 
to the floods of that river for which he had 
done so much, and which he had so zeal- 
ously laboured to improve. He was coming 
down the river, when on passing a rapid 
named the Ponto do Cachao, the boat was 
carried against a rock, its side stove in, and 
it immediately sank. A man-servant clung 
to Mr. Forrester, and they went down 
together. One woman-servant was also 
lost, but the remainder of the party, con- 
sisting of three gentlemen and two ladies, 
were saved. Mr. Forrester’s body has not 
since been recovered. 

His death caused a profound sensation 
both at Lisbon and Oporto, and all the 
vessels in port lowered their flags half- 
mast high, on receiving the distressing 
intelligence. 

Mr. Forrester was raised to the rank 
of Baron by the late Queen of Portugul. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, May1, 1856. 
He had been for some years a widower, 
but has left six children. There is an ex- 
cellent portrait of the Baron, a large 
private print in lithography, by Baugniet 
of London, 1848. 


Vicr-ADMIRAL Moorsom. 

May 26. In Montagu-place, Russell- 
square, aged 68, Vice-Admiral Constantine 
Richard Moorsom. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Admiral Sir Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. 
(who died in 1835), formerly Comm»nder- 
in-Chief at Chatham, by Eleanor, daughter 
of Thomas Searth, Esq., of Stakesby, near 
Whitby, Yorkshire, and was born on the 
22nd of September, 1792. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval College, where 
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he distinguished himself by gaining the 
first medal. He served at the siege of 
Cadiz as signal mate, in the “ Revenge,” 
74, under the late Sir C. Paget and 
Commodore Sir H» Hotham. He after- 
wards held the post of Lieutenant in the 
“St. Alban’s,” 64, and the “Superb,” 74, 
in the blockade of New London, Long 
Island Sound, and New York ; and beeame 
Commander in 1814. He commanded the 
“Fury” in the attack on Algiers in 1816, 
in which that vessel threw more shells 
than any other of the vessels engaged. 
This result was attained by arrangements 
which were afterwards adopted in bomb- 
ships, by order of the Admiralty. In the 
* Prometheus” he was in the exercising 
squadron, under the late Sir B. Hallowell, 
and in the “ Ariadne” he had the “ Race- 
horse” and the “ Helicon” under his 
orders for experiments in the Channel for 
some months. After having been senior 
officer at the Mauritius and dependencies, 
he succeeded to the command of the “ An- 
dromache”’ and of the Cape of Good Hope 
squadron on the death of Commodore 
Nourse. He had not been afloat for many 
years, but he became Rear - Admiral in 
1851, and Vice- Admiral in 1857. He 
led a very active life of late years in con- 
nexion with railways, and at the time of 
his death he was chairman of the London 
and North-Western line. He presided at 
a Wharncliffe meeting on the 18th of May, 
and then appeared in excellent health. 
The cause of his death, it is said, was an 
operation rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of a wound the received in the arm 
many years before. As resident director 
of the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
he had four steam-packets under his di- 
rection at a time when the attention of 
the Government and the public generally 
was closely directed to the improvement 
of steam navigation and the substitution 
of steam for sailing ships. His duties in 
this office led him particularly to consider 
this question, and to address to the British 
Association two papers, the effect of which 
was that the Steamship Performance Com- 
mittee, of which he was the chairman, was 
appointed. Much of Admiral Moorsom’s 
leisure was given to the study and expo- 
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sition of practical naval science, and he 
was the author of several treatises on 
naval tactics. He married, in 1822, Mary, 
daughter of Jacob Made, Esq., of Silaby- 
hall, co. Durham, by whom he had issue 
five sons and three daughters. 


Miss CuRRER. 

April 28. At Eshton-hall, near Skip- 
ton-on-Craven, aged 76, Miss Mary Frances 
Richardson Currer, 

This lady was descended in the male 
line from the family of Richardson, of 
Bierley in Craven; and through her great- 
grandmother, the wife of Richard Rich- 
ardson, M.D., was the representative of 
the ancient family of Currer, of Kildwick, 
in the same district of Yorkshire. Her 
father, the Rev. Henry Richardson, M.A., 
Rector of Thornton-in-Craven, had mar- 
ried, in 1783, Margaret Clive, only daugh- 
ter of Matthew Wilson, Esq., of Eshton, 
by Frances, daughter of Richard Clive, 
Esq., of Stych, in Shropshire; and in 
June, 1784, on the death of his uncle, 
John Richardson Currer, Esq., unmarried, 
had succeeded to the Kildwick estates, 
and taken the additional name of Currer ; 
but his premature death ensued in No- 
vember of the same year, when he left an 
only and infant chi'd, the lady now de- 
ceased, born at Eshton-hall on March 3, 
1785. 

It is remarked by Mr. Nichols, in his 
* Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Century,” after giving some account of 
her learned ancestors, that Miss Currer 
inherited all the taste of the Richardson 
family, “ having collected a very large and 
valuable library, and also possessing a fine 
collection of prints, shells, and fossils, in 
addition to what were collected by her 
great-grandfather and great-uncle.” 

In 1820 she printed, privately, (40 copies 
only of ) a Catalogue of her library, which 
was compiled by Mr. Robert Triphook, 
bookseller, of London; and, in 1833, an 
entirely new one was made by Mr. C. J, 
Stewart, bookseller, of London, and one 
hundred copies printed. The latter is 
illustrated with four beautiful local views 
by F. Mackenzie, from sketches by Mr, 
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Stewart. Of these, the two interiors of 
the Library and Drawing-room were trans- 
ferred to the “Literary Reminiscences” 
of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. (1836), 
where we find the following remarks :— 


“ Miss Currer is not a collector at the 
caprice of a day. From earliest youth her 
ion for reading and amassing books 

as been extreme; and fortunately her 
means enable her to gratify this passion 
to an extent of placing her at the head 
of all female collectors in Europe. In 
fact, as I have often remarked, this lady 
is a sort of modern Christina of the North. 
But she has been fortunate in building 
a superstructure upon a broad and splendid 
foundation. The Bierley Library, de- 
scending with the property of her great- 
grandfather Dr. Richardson, has enabled 
her to erect one of such splendour and ex- 
tent as to fill two rooms, whose united 
lengths (besides a bay window in each 
room of fourteen feet by twelve) are 
seventy-six feet by twenty-four feet in 
width, and sixteen in height. The first 
of these rooms, of forty feet, is the library, 
properly so called; the second is the draw- 
ing-room, but equally devoted to books 
as the first. A third room, ona smaller 
scale, but to be fitted up with furniture 
equally bibliomaniacal, is in contemplation, 
to which a conservatory is to be attached.” 


The mansion was partially rebuilt in 
1825, that portion containing the library 
being new. 

The collection was thus characterized 
in the Advertisement prefixed to the 
Catalogue :— 


“The Library has been collected solély 
with a view to utility ; yet in those works 
usually considered ornamental and curious, 
it possesses specimens of no common oc- 
currence. In the Natural Sciences, To- 
pography, Antiquity, and History, it is 
more particularly rich; and the Manu- 
scripts, although not numerous, are in- 
teresting and valuable. [Amongst them 
is the Correspondence of Lord Dacre, 
Warden of the West and Middle Marches, 
from June, 1523, to August, 1524.] The 
books, individually, are in the finest con- 
dition, and not a few of them in the richest 
and most tasteful bindings.” 


The number of volumes was estimated 
as fifteen thousand by Dr. Dibdin, and at 
twenty thousand in Burke’s “Seats of Great 
Britain,” 1852. 

In 1835 Miss Richardson Currer was 
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also at the expense of producing another 
volume, being “‘ Extracts from the Literary 
and Scientific Correspondence of Richard 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., of Bierley, 
Yorkshire,” 8vo. This was edited by the 
late Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth; 
being a selection of about one-eighth part 
of the correspondence, chiefly on botanical 
subjects, (and filling twelve folio volumes 
of manuscript,) of Dr. Richardson, Miss 
Currer’s great-grandfuther. Of this pri- 
vately printed work the number was 250. 
Miss Currer was an intimate friend of 
the great bibliomaniac Richard Heber, 
who filled many houses with his books. 
It was even rumoured that they might be- 
come united by a tie more permanent than 
that of kindred pursuits in literature. 
This, however, is now a tale of times gone 
by, and Heber’s treasures are long since 
dispersed. It is believed that Miss Currer 
intended her library to remain as an heir- 
loom at Eshton-hall, which, having been 
the property of her mother, is now owned 
by her half-brother Matthew Wilson, Esq. 
The surname of Currer was assumed 
in 1801 by the Rev. Danson Richardson 
Roundell, M.A., the cousin-german of 
Miss Currer, being the third son of the 
Rev. William Roundell, of Gledstone, York- 
shire, by Mary Richardson, sister to the 
Rev. Henry Richardson, the father of the 
lady now deceased. He married, in 1815, 
Hannah, elder daughter of Sir. William 
Foulis, Bart., and has a numerous family. 


Rev. JoHN Stevens HENstow, M.A., 
F.L.S., &e. 

May 16. At his residence, the Rectory- 
house, Hitcham, Suffolk, aged 65, the Rev. 
John Stevens Henslow, M.A, F.S.A., &c. 

This distinguished naturalist and ex- 
cellent man was the son of a solicitor 
at Rochester, and grandson of Sir John 
Henslow, sometime Master of the Dock- 
yard at Chatham. He was born Feb. 6, 
1796; and was educated at the Free 
Grammar-school, Rochester, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduatid as a 
Wrangler in 1818, and became M.A. in 
1821. In 1819 he took a geological tour 
in the Isle of Wight with Professor Sedg- 
wick, during which the idea of founding 
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the Cambridge Philosophical Society ori- 
ginated between them. It was carried 
into execution soon after their return to 
Cambridge in the autumn of that year. 
In 1822 he was elected Professor of Miner- 
alogy at Cambridge, which caused much 
litigation in the University, not concern- 
ing him personally, but relative to the 
mode of election. (See Cooper’s Ann. of 
Camb., iy. 536.) In 1823 he married 
Harriet, daughter of the Rev. George 
Jenyns, of Bottisham-hall, Cambridgeshire. 
In 1824 he was ordained deacon and priest. 

On the death of Professor T. Martyn, 
a difficulty again arose relative to the 
right of appointing his successor as Pro- 
fessor of Botany, which was terminated 
by the Crown making it a patent office 
in favour of Mr. Henslow, and endowing 
it with a nominal stipend of £200. This 
appointment took place in 1827. 

The Professor took much interest in 
the contested elections for the town of 
Cambridge as long as he resided there, 
and he supported the Liberal party. 

Having previously held successively the 
perpetual curacy of St.Mary the Less, 
at Cambridge, and the Rectory of Cholsey, 
Berkshire, he was presented in 1837 to 
the excellent Crown living of Hitcham, 
Suffolk, where he settled permanently in 
1839. He was not a party man in Church 
matters, but endeavoured, with eminent 
success, to improve a very neglected place, 
so that Hitcham is now known as a model 
parish. He established an excellent school, 
after paying fully half the expense him- 
self, and soon introduced botany into it 
as an extra and optional study, which was 
quickly taken up with enthusiasm by many 
of the girls, who have much benefited 
thereby. He commenced a system of allot- 
ment, which, although much opposed at 
first by the farmers, has tended greatly 
to improve the character of the labourers. 
His rules for allotments are excellent, and 
are now adopted in many other parishes. 
He established various clubs, by which the 
poor people are enabled to assist them- 
selves, and avoid the degradation of parish 
relief or application for private charity, in 
many cases where previously they had no 
other resource. Also he formed a cricket- 
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club, and introduced other athletic games 
among the younger men. He was in the 
habit of taking one or more excursions 
with his poorer parishioners in each sum- 
mer, the expense being defrayed chiefly 
by a small weekly payment made by them 
in advance. They thus visited Ipswich, 
Cambridge, Norwich, and even London, 
being conducted by the Professor, and 
visiting such things as he thought might 
interest and instruct them. But the Horti- 
cultural Society established for his parish 
is perhaps more generally known than 
any of the above-mentioned plans. It has 
long held two meetings yearly on the 
Rectory lawn, with eminent success. At 
these shows the Professor usually ex- 
hibited a collection of interesting scien- 
tific and economic objects, and described 
some of them in short lucid addresses, 
which he denominated lecturets. 

He was one of the most active pro- 
moters, and for many years the President, 
of the Ipswich Museum. 

The Professor’s published works are not 
very numerous, and some of them are 
pamphlets of only local and temporary 
interest. The following may be men- 
tioned :—“ A Geological Description of 
Anglesea” (Camb. Philos, Trans., vol. i.), 
is the foundation of our knowledge of the 
structure of that island. ‘The Principles 
of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” 
is one of the clearest and most philoso- 
phical treatises that we possess upon the 
elements of that science. Two editions 
of “A Catalogue of British Plants,” in 
which the flora of Cambridgeshire is indi- 
cated. “An Account of Roman Antiquities 
found at Rougham,” in Norfolk; a rare 
and interesting pamphlet, Essays on the 
* Diseases of Wheat,” (R. Agr. Soc. Journ., 
vol. ii. and iii.) ‘ A Dictionary of Botani- 
cal Terms.” He also took an active part 
in Maund’s “ Botanist,” and in the “ Flora 
of Suffolk,” recently published in conjunc- 
tion with Mr, Edmund Skepper, of Bury 
St. Edmund's. 

In conclusion, he was an attractive and 
popular lecturer, a successful teacher of 
science, an admirable parochial minister, 
a kind-hearted and generous man, and an 
earnest practical Christian. 
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Masor Cuaries NasMyrTu. 

June 2. At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 
35, Charles Nasmyth, Major Unattached, 
and eldest son of Robert Nasmyth, 
F.R.C.S., Edinburgh. 

The deceased was born in 1826, and re- 
ceived an education to fit him for the 
Indian service. 


“Tn 1843 he was nominated a cadet of 
the H.E.1.C.S.’s seminary at Addiscombe, 
and in 1845 passed an examination, and 
was appointed direct to the Bombay Ar- 
tillery. Having lost his health by service 
in Guzerat, he was sent, in 1853, to Eng- 
land on sick-certificate, whence he was 
recommended to take change of air in the 
Mediterranean. After a short stay at 
Malta he proceeded to Constantinople, 
and thence to Omar Pasha’s camp at 
Shumla. From Shumla he visited the 
Dobrudscha, after it was vacated by the 
Turks, supplying information to Lord 
Stra‘ ford de Redcliffe regarding the state 
of the country. Having reached Silis:ria 
in the month of May, ere yet the siege 
had commenced, he made his services 
available to the garrison; and for doing 
so he received the approbation of both the 
English and Turkish Governments,—the 
latter accompanied by medals for the 
campaign of the Danube, siege of Silistria, 
and the Order of the Medjidie. The hard- 
ships, privations, and anxieties of that 
period again shattered his health, and he 
was for some time afterwards laid aside at 
Constantinople, having lost all his personal 
property. 

“In 1854 he was transferred from the 
East India Company’s Service to the 
Royal Army, with which he served in the 
Crimea, and obtained the medal, with 
clasps, for Alma, Inkermann, and Se- 
bastopol. 

“ From the Crimea he was invalided on 
account of bad health, and returned to 
England. 

“ He was then appointed to the Kil- 
kenny district as an Assistant-Adjutant- 
General; afterwards as Brigade-Major at 
the Curregh; and later, Brigade-Major 
and Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General 
in Dublin. At the Curragh his health, 
however, had been further damaged, and, 
not rallying in Dublin, he was transferred 
to Australia; but disease had taken too 
strong a hold on him, and he was inva- 
lided home in the end of 1859, when he 
reached Pau, in the south of France, 
where he remained until his death. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers 
that the freedom of this city [Edinburgh] 
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was in the most flattering manner—after 
his gallant and successful defence of Si- 
listria—conferred upon Major Nasmyth, 
and all must lament the early removal of 
one whose professional skill and personal 
gallantry effected so early and important 
successes in the Turkish campaign. 

** It will be a consolation to his friends 
to know that he faced the last enemy with 
the same composure and courage which 
distinguished his whole career, and with 
the resignation becoming a Christian.” — 
Edinburgh Cowrant. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 15. At Grahamstown, South Africa, 
the Rev. John Heavyside, for many years Colonial 
Chaplain, Mr. Heavyside was a native of Fins- 
thwaite, near Ulverston, and the *‘ Ulverston Ad- 
vertiser”’ thus notices his decease :—‘‘He was 
a man of superior talents, and of a highly cul- 
tivated mind. During the course of his active 
and eventful life, he had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with some of the most eminent 
men in literature in Scotland and Germany, 
where he was for some time a resident. For the 
last thirty years of his life he has been Colonial 
Chaplain of Grahamstown ; from the proximity 
of that city to the Kaffir frontier, he became con- 
versant with all the scenes of warfare in that 
distracted part of the Cape colony, in consequence 
of the Kaffir inroads. In 1852 he was obliged to 
visit Engiand from ill health. On his return 
to the scene of his labours, the vessel in which 
he sailed was wrecked at the entrance of Algoa 
Bay; but after two days and two nights of 
anxious suspense, he and his daughter were 
most providentially rescued, by another vessel. 
Mr. Heavyside had recently, after his health 
began to fail, obtained leave of absence, with 
a view, probably, of revisiting his native land, 
which had previously proved so benerticial ; but, 
before this could be accomplished, his active and 
useful life was broaght to a close, amidst the 
deep regret of those among whom he so long 
and faithfuily laboured.” 

April 30. At New York, aged 70, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin Treadwell Onderdonk, D.D., 
Protestant Bishop of that city. He was of an 
old Dutch family, and was born at New York in 
1791. At an early age he was sent to Columbia 
College, where he graduated with some distinc- 
tion, and went through a thorough course of 
ecclesiastical studies. In the year 1813 he was 
duly ordained a minister of the Protestant Epi- 
scopal Church, and was almost immediately after 
appointed assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
of which Dr. Berrian then was and still continues 
to be the rector. During his connection with 
Trinity Dr.Onderdonk’s career was of the 
brightest character. As a man he was univer- 
sally beloved, and as a preacher his reputation 
was second to none. He became in a short time 
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a man of such prominence that, the post of Secre- 
tary to the Diocesan Convention becoming va- 
cant, he was advanced to fill that office; and 
when the demise of Dr. Hobart occurred in 1830, 
Dr. Onderdonk was duly consecrated Bishop of 
New York in St. John’s Chapel. Through the 
agency of his numerous friends, the income of 
his diocese was greatly increased, and he gave 
up his connection with Trinity Church. The 
diocese was divided, Dr. Onderdonk retaining 
the eastern section. About fourteen years after 
his consecration, in 1844 (we believe), a circum- 
stance occurred which cast a cloud over his cha- 
racter. A charge of indiscretion in conduct 
was preferred against him, which resulted in 
his being indefinitely suspended from episcopal 
functions by command of the House of Bishops. 
The suspension took place on Jan. 3, 1845, but 
Bishop Onderdonk never made what can be 
called a confession, and a strong feeling was 
manifested in his favour by warm friends, who 
regarded him as a persecuted man. The Dio- 
cesan Convention, held in New York two years 
ago, adopted a petition to the General Conven- 
tion of the United States, asking that Bishop 
Onderdonk be fully restored to functions. The 
petition was not successful, although the lower 
house passed it by a large vote. The immediate 
cause of his death was cardiac dropsy, from 
which he had long suffered, but the fatal issue 
is believed to have been hastened by the mental 
excitement caused by the refusal of the petition. 
—American paper. 

May 16. Aged 59, the Rev. Richard Foley, 
Rector of North Cadbury, Somerset. 

May 22. At Surbiton, Surrey, the Rev. 7erence 
Livingstone, Rector of Bigbury, Devon. 

At his residence, Nycolls Nymett, near Bow, 
North Devon, aged 80, the Rev. H. A. Hughes, 
M.A. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Preston Reynolds, 
Rector of Necton, in Norfolk. 

At Priest-house, Donnybrook, near Dublin, 
aged 68, the Rev. H. Hunt, Rector of Virginia, 
co. Cavan, Ireland, and Vicar-General of the 
diocese of Elphin, co. Roscommon. 

May 28. The Ven. James Wiliiam Forster, 
LL.D., Treasurer and Vicar-Gen. of Limerick, 
Archdeacon of Aghadoe, and Rector of Aghadoe 
and Tankardstown, Killarney. 

May 29. At Titsey Rectory, Surrey, aged 64, 
the Hon. and Rev. George Brodrick. He was 
born April 23, 1797, and was the second son of 
the Hon. and Most Rev. Charles Brodrick, D.D., 
Archbishop of Cashell, by Mary, dau. of the 
Right Rev. Richard Woodward, D.D., Bishop of 
Cloyne. On the death of his cousin, the fifth 
Viscount Midleton, in 1848, his elder brother 
Charles became Viscount, and at the same time 
the deceased and his brothers and sisters were 
raised to the rank of a Viscount’s sons and 
daughters by a royal warrant. The rev. gentle- 
man died unmarried, and is now succeeded as 
heir presumptive to Viscount Midleton by his 
next brother, the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brod- 
rick, M.A., Canon of Wells, who has a large 
family. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 
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May 31. At Bath, aged 50, the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Smyth Monckton. 

Suddenly, aged 32, the Rev. C. J. A. Clarkson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Kirkby Ravensworth, near 
Richmond, Yorkshire. He had retired to rest 
the preceding evening in his usual state of health. 
The deceased was formerly Curate of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Malton, where he married; Mrs. Clark- 
son, with her infant, was visiting her relatives at 
Malton at tne time of his decease. 

June 1. At Hunsdon Rectory, Herts, aged 46, 
the Rev. R. W. Thackeray. 

At Hastings, after three days’ illness, aged 73, 
the Rev. James Frederick Lateward, Rector of 
Perrivale, Middlesex. 

June 2. At the Reciory, Copford, Essex, aged 
62, the Rev. Kennett Champain Bayley, second 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir John Bayley, bart. 

June7. At the Parsonage, aged 84, the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté, Incumbent of Haworth, near 
Bradford. He was the father of Charlotte, Anne, 
and Emily Jane Bronté, the authoresses originally 
well-known as Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell. 
Mr. Bronté was born in the parish of Ahellerergh, 
co. Down, Ireland, on March 17, 1777. His 
father was a farmer, and had a large famiiy, 
remarkable, it is said, for physical strength and 
personal beauty. Struck by the early intellectual 
aptitude of young Patrick, Mr. Tighe, the Rector 
of Drumgooland, sent him to England to be 
liberally educated. He entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and having graduated, he was or- 
dained, and appointed to a curacy in Essex. 
Early in the present century he was appointed 
to the incumbency of Hartishead-cum-Clifton, 
in the parish of Halifax. He was, while there, 
married to Miss Maria Bramwell, of Penzance. 
He removed, about 1814, with his wife and two 
children, to Thornton, near Bradford, having 
been appointed to the curacy there. While at 
Thornton, his children, Charlotte, Patrick Bram- 
well, Emily Jane, and Anne, were born. In 1820 
he was appointed by the Vicar of Bradford to 
the incumbency of Haworth. Mr. Bronté was 
himself an author, having at different periods 
written and published two small volumes of 
poems, chiefly on homely and rural subjects, and 
two prose compositions, one a tale of Irish life, 
and the other a pleasing little narrative, entitled 
‘The Cottage in the Wood; or, The Art of be- 
coming Rich and Happy.”’ 

June 8. At Kensington, aged 30, the Rev. Jas. 
Skerrett Baird. 

June9. At Shroton, the Rev. G. A. Seymer. 

June 11. At the Vicarage, Streatley, Berkshire, 
aged 51, the Rev. James Robert Burgess. 

In London, aged 53, the Rev. Lawrence Ottley, 
M.A., Rector of Richmond, Yorkshire, and Canon 
of Ripon Cathedral. 

June 13. At Bowdon, Cheshire, aged 69, the 
Rev. Benjamin Powell, J.P. for Lancashire, for 
88 years Incumbent of St. George’s, Wigan. 

June 14. Aged 66, the Rev. William Glaister, 
M.A., Rector of Beckley, Sussex, sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 

At Abbots Morton, after an illness of 24 hours, 
aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Walker, M.A., (Univ. 
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Coll., Oxon), Prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church, Wolverhampton, and Rector of Abbots 
Morton, Worcestershire. 

At the Rectory, Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, 
aged 57, the Rev. Charles Thorp, Rector of 
Nympsfield. 

June 15. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 43, the 
Rev. John Lyon, Incumbent of Bardsea, 

June 18. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, of 
disease of the heart, aged 44, the Rev. Broome 
Lake Witts, Incumbent of Hersham, Walton-on- 
Thames. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 3. Of dysentery, on board H.M.S. 
** Punjaub,” returning from India, aged 25, 
Lieut. Henry John Dowell, son of the Rev. 8. 
Dowell, of Gosfield, Essex. 

March 15. At Newcastle, New South Wales, 
John Thomas Baker, esq., J.P., son of the late 
Robert Baker, esq., Town Clerk of Newbury. 

March 17. At Waitara, New Zealand, in an 
engagement with the enemy, aged 22, Edmund 
Charles Macnaghten, R.A., youngest son of Sir 
Edmund Macnaghten, bart., co. Antrim. 

April 10. At his residence, Upton-house, Aus- 
tralind, Western Australia, aged 73, Marshall 
Waller Clifton, esq., F.R.S., late Secretary to 
the Commissioners for Victualling H.M.’s Navy. 

April ll, At St. Paul de Loanda, West Coast 
of Africa, aged 35, John William Brown, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, eldest son of the late John 
Brown, esq., of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. 

April 15. At Brazil, Francis John de Quincey, 
esq., M.D., eldest surviving son of the late Thos. 
de Quincey. 

At Ootacamund, Lieut.-Col. Francis Russell, 
$rd N.I. 

April 19. At Fort William, Calcutta, aged 21, 
Eily, wife of Lieut.-Col. J. B. Dennis, R.A. 

April 22, At Umballah, aged 32, Major John 
Atkinson, 89th Regt., youngest son of the late 
Adam Atkinson, esq., of Lorbottle, Northum- 
berland. 

On his journey from Pallamcottah to the Neil- 
gherries, Alexander Fraser Tytler, esq., Lieut. 
17th Regt. Madras Native Infantry, eldest son 
of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, esq. 

May 1. At Calcutta, aged 31, Capt. Arthur 
William Garnett, of H.M.’s Bevgal Engineers, 
youngest son of Wm. Garnett, esq., of Thurloe- 
square, Brompton. 

May 5. At Fort William, Calcutta, of cholera, 
Oliver Ormerod, esq., H.M.’s 75th Regt., eldest 
son of the Rev. Oliver Ormerod, Rector of 
Presteign. 

May 7. At Madras, aged 44, William Edward 
Cochrane, esq., of the Madras Civil Service. 

At Bathurst, River Gambia, Africa, from a fall 
from his horse, Lieut.-Col. Finden. 

At Canea, Isle of Candia, aged 22, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, Barkly Reid, 
Lieut. in H.M.S. “James Watt,” eldest son of 
William Reid, esq., of the Node, Herts. 


May 9. At Fairfield, co. Dublin, aged 60, 
Charles Roper, esq. He was the eldest son of 
Wm. Roper, esq. (third son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Richard Henry Roper, Rector of Clownes, co. 
Monaghan), by Elizabeth, dau. of R. Fish, esq., 
and elder brother of Sir Henry Roper, knt., late 
Chief Justice of Bombay, and represented a 
younger branch of the family of Lord Teynham, 
being great-grandson of the eighth Baron. The 
deceased was married, and has left issue. 

May 12. AtCoonoor, Neilgherries, Mery, eldest 
dau. of Sir William Denison, K.C.B., Governor 
of Madras, 

May 15. At Clifford’s-iun, aged 99, Honor, 
widow of the late George Dyer, esq., the his- 
torian of the University of Cambridge, whom 
she survived twenty years. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, aged 21, Jeannie, 
wife of C. T. Abbott, esq., surgeon 39th Regt. 

May 18 At Haylands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
aged 66, Campbell Lock, esq., Capt. R.N. 

May 19. At Elie, Fifeshire, aged 72, Jane 
Rankin, widow of the late Hinton Spalding, esq., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Edin., and Custos Rotulorum 
of St. AndréW’s, Jamaica. 

At Broadffeld- house, Cumberland, aged 69, 
George Henry Hewitt-Oliphant, esq., of that 
place. According to the ‘‘ County Families,’ 
he was the only son of the late George Hewitt, 
esq., by Mary, dau. of John Robinson, esq., of 
Longburgh, and grand-dau. and heir of William 
Hodgson, esq., Laird of Fauld, N.B.; he was 
born in 1792, and took the additional name and 
arms of Oliphant on succeeding in 1843 to the 
estates of his cousin, Henry Oliphant, esq. He 
was a magistrate and députy-lieut. for Cumber- 
land, and discharged the office of High Sheriff 
of that county in 1852. By his wife, Sarah, dau. 
of the late Robert Ferguson, esq., of Harker- 
lodge, Cumberland, he has left issue. He is 
succeeded by his son, George Henry Hewitt- 
Oliphant, esq., B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and barrister-at-law, who was born in 
1817. The deceased represented a branch of the 
house of Hewitt, which is ennobled im the person 
of Viscount Lifford.—-London Review. 

At Athens, Eliza, Countess Salamos, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir George Tuite, bart., of West- 
meath, Ireland. 

May 2%. Suddenly, at Dingwall, N.B., aged 41, 
the Hon. Chas. Arthur James George Annesley. 
He was born April 27, 1820, and was the second 
but eldest surviving son of Arthur, present and 
10th Viscount Vulentia, in the peerage of Ireland, 
by Eleanor, dau. of Henry O’Brien, esq., of 
Blatherwyck-park, Northamptonshire.—London 
Review. 

May 21. At Cranborne-lodge, Dorset, aged 88, 
Mrs. E. Douglas, dau. of the late John Douglas, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Margaret, wife 
of Major-Gen. P. Faddy, R.A. 

At Eaton-hall, Congleton, aged 67, Gibbs 
Crawfurd Antrobus, esq. He was the second 
son of the late John Antrobus, esq., by 
Anne, dau. of Gibbs Crawfurd, esq. (some time 
M.P. for the since disfranchised constituency 
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of Queenborough), and younger brvther of Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, bart., of Amesbury Abbey, 
Wilts, and Lower Cheam, near Epsom, Surrey. 
He was born in 1793, and educated at Eton and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1821. The deceased gentleman, 
who represented Aldborough and Plympton be- 
tween 1818 and 1830, was a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for Cieshire, of which county he 
served as High Sheriff in 1834. He married, 
first, in 1827, Jane, dau. of the late Sir Coutts 
Trotter, bart., who died in 1829; and secondly, 
in 1832, Charlotte, dau. of Sir E. Crofton, bart., 
but was again left a widower in 1839. Mr. An- 
trobus is succeeded by his son by his first 
marriage, Mr. John Coutts Antrobus, who was 
born in 1829, and married, in 1855, Fanny, second 
dau. of C. Swetenham, esq., of Somerford Booths. 
—London Review. 

At Hampstead, aged 82, Laura, widow of Mr. 
Searles Wade, of Woodbridge, Suffolk, and last 
surviving dau. of the Rev. Thomas Carthew, of 
Woodbridge Abbey. 

At Bexwell Rectory, Norfolk, aged 68, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Edward John Howman, Rector 
of Bexwell. 

Mrs. Fountayne-Wilson (mentioned at p. 710 
of vol. cex.) was the third dau. of George 
Osbaldeston, esq., of Hutton Bushel, and was 
born in 1784. She married, about the year 1803, 
the late Richard Fountayne- Wilson, esq., of 
Melton-park, near Doncaster, High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1807, and some time representative 
of that county in Parliament, whose mother was 
the only surviving dau. and heiress of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Fountayne, Dean of York, by his se- 
cond wife, Anne, only dau. of Charles Montagu, 
esq., of Papplewick, which name has been as- 
sumed by her elder son, the present Andrew 
Montagu, esq., of Melton-park.—London Review. 

May 22. Suddenly, at Edinburgh, Wm. Mar- 
shall, esq., Danish Consul-General for Scotland. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, Frances Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Arundel Hill, A.M., Rector, and dau. 
of E. F. Stratton Reader, banker, of Sandwich, 
Kent. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, Mary, relict of John 
Long, esq., of Baytou-house, Wilts. 

In Dublin, Anna Maria, widow of Francis 
Drew, esq., of Mocollup Castle, Deputy-Lieut. 
co. Waterford. 

May 23. In Dublin, age’ 56, Col. W. Garstin. 

At Great Malvern, aged 83, Harriet, widow 
of Dr. Alexander Kennedy, formerly Superin- 
tending -Surgeon, Hydrabad Subsidiary Force, 
Mairas Army. 

At Dover, aged 76, Henry Urmston Thomson, 
esq., M.D. 

May 24. In Southwick-cresce., aged 87, Mary 
Susanna Michel, widow of the Rev. Geo. Edward 
Cox, Rector of Hinx worth, Herts. 

In Hampstead-road, aged 72, Sarah Cordelia, 
wife of the Rev. Arnold William White. 

At Silver-hill, Torquay, Alexander Robert 
Sutherland, M.D., F.R.S. 

May 25. At his residence, Roche-house, Roch- 
dale, aged 61, George Ashworth, esq., J.P. 


OBITUARY. 5 


At St. Edmund’s Rectory, Salisbury, aged 42, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. H. Tooke. 

At Church-house, Udimore, aged 76, Mr. Thos. 
Wickham, formerly of Stone-Crouch and Ash- 
burnhan, for fifty-six years one of Her Majesty’s 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

At Dalquharran, Ayrshire, aged 79, Mary 
Butler, for sixty years a faithful servant and 
friend in the family of the late Sir Sam. Romilly. 

May 26. In Montagu-pl., Russell-sq., aged 
68, Vice-Adm. Constantine Richard Moorsom. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Great Yarmouth, Charlotte Frances, dau. 
of the late Rev. J. F. Browne Bohun, Rector of 
Debden, Suffetk. 

At Brighton, aged 71, James T. T. Dixon, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

At Bathwick, aged 50, Miss Harriett Barry, 
dau. of the late Rev. Gains Barry, Rector of Little 
Sodbury, Gloucestershire, and for upwards of 
forty years officiating minister of Walcot St. 
Swithin, Bath. 

At Clifton, Mary Eleanor, wife of Major W. P. 
Richards, Royal Artillery. 

At D hton, Inverness-shire, after a brief 
illness, The Mackintosh. ‘* Though he had con- 
siderably passed the allotted span, none who had 
recently seen him out could have anticipated 
that death was so near. He took a great interest 
in the Volunteer movement, and was a libeval 
contributor to the funds of the Lochaber, Mer- 
chants’, and Clachnacuddin Rifles. The late 
Mackintosh was born in British North America, 
where the family have considerable property, 
and was partly educated at the Royal Academy 
of Inverness. During the American war of 1812 
he encountered severe losses at the hands of the 
Americans. He was an excellent landlord, a 
good countryman, estimable in family and social 
relations, and a Mackintosh to the backbone. 
Whilst so many of the ancient families in the 
county have gone down and sunk, leaving of 
land perhaps only a burying-ground, the Mack- 
intoshes have been adding to their possessions. 
The Mackintosh was twice married. By his 
second wife, a daughter of the late Macleod of 
Dalvey, he leaves several children. The eldest 
son, Alexander Eneas, now in his sixteenth year, 
who succeeds to the extensive estates in the 
parishes of Inverness, Dores, Croy, Daviot, Moy, 
Alvie, Kingussie, Laggan, and Kilmonivaig, as 
twenty-ninth of Mackintosh and twenty-fourth 
Captain of Clan Chattan, is a youth of great pro- 
mise, receiving his education in France. The 
burying-place of the family is in the ancient 
chapel attached to the church of Petty, and the 
funeral took place on Monday the 3rd of June.” 
Inverness Advertiser. 

May 27. At Exmouth, Devon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Wellington, second dau. of George, 13th Viscount 
Hereford. 

At the Vicarage, Harriette, wife of the Rev. F. 
Bryans, Vicar of Backford. 

At Canterbury, Susan, dau. of the late Henry 
Godfrey Faussett, esq., of Heppington, Kent. 

At his residence, Malta, aged 53, Edward 
Knatchbull Hughes Hallett, esq., Commander 
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R.N. Commander Hallett was promoted in 1841 
to the rank he held at the time of his demise. 
He commanded the boats of the ‘“‘ Bellerophon” 
at Djebail and Sidon, and was in that ship at the 
capture of St. Jean «Acre in 1840. Possessed of 
a private fortune, he took up bis residence twenty- 
one years ago in Malta. He leaves a widow and 
four children. 

May 28. Very suddenly, at Weston-super- 
Mare, John King Lethbridge, esq., of Tregeare- 
house, Launceston, for twenty-one years Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions for the county of 
Cornwall, 

In Eaton-sq., Louisa Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. George Hart Dyke, Coldstream Guards, 
and niece of Sir Charles Lemon, bart. 

In Camden-st. North, Camden-town, aged 71, 
Ann, widow of William Westall, esq., A.R.A. 

May 29. At Southampton, aged 66, Cummis- 
sary-General Sir George Maclean, K.C.B. 

At Ventnor, aged 28, Frances Anne, relict of 
George St. Aubyn FitzSimon-Symons, esq., of 
Trenoweth, Cornwall, formerly of the 4th (Royal 
Irish) Dragoon Guards, and elder dau. of the 
late Francis Basset, esq., of Tredinnick, in the 
same county. 

May 30. At Ramsgate, aged 50, Anne Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. C. Lenny, D.D. 

At Warsaw, Prince Michael Gortschakoff. See 
OBITUARY. 

At the house of her uncle, (A. Haldane, esq., 
Westbourne-terr.,) aged 32, Mary Alexina, wife 
of Henry Stewart Reid, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

May 31. At Felkington, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
aged 70, Robert Carr, esq. 

At Harleston, aged 83, George Carthew, esq. 
He was the sixth son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Carthew, M.A., F.S.A., J.P., and D.L., of Wood- 
bridge Abbey, Suffolk, being the eldest by his 
second wife, Anne, dau. and co-bheir of the late 
Robert Denny, esq., of Eye, in the same county. 
His family have been long connected with the 
law, his grandfather, Thomas Carthew, esq., of 
the Inner Temple, and of Benacre-hall, Suffolk, 
having been high-steward of the borough of 
Southwold, and his great-grandfather, Thomas 
Carthew, esq., of the Inner Temple, and of Can- 
nalidgy, Cornwall, was a serjeant-at-law, and 
compiler of the reports known as ‘‘ Carthew’s 
Reports.”” The deceased was born at Wood- 
bridge Abbey, Nov. 9, 1777, and received his 
early education at the grammar-school, Ipswich. 
Having been admitted a solicitor, Nov. 9, 1799, 
he practised at Harleston, and was for many 
years in partnership with the late William Webb, 
esq., of Pulham, under the firm of Webb and 
Carthew. He was skilled in conveyancing and 
court-keeping, and was a good draughtsman. 
He married, in 1806, Elizabeth, only child of Peter 
Isaack, of Wighton, Norfolk, by whom he had 
three sons; the two youngest sons are dead, and 
the eldest son is Mr. George Alfred Carthew, 
solicitor, of East Dereham. Woodbridge Abbey 
is no longer the residence of this ancient and 
respectable family, but was recently sold to Mr. 
P. Bingham. 


OsirTuany. 
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Lately. Aged 63, Mr. John Murray, of Sark 
Bar Hotel, Gretna Green. Mr. Murray was the 
successor of the original blacksmith who rivetted 
so many matrimonial chains in the old days of 
runaway matches. Upon the death of that son 
of Vulcan his mantle fell upon Mr. John Murray, 
and he in his turn for many years drove a brisk 
trade in making happy or miserable, as the case 
might be, many hundreds of couples who sought 
his kind offices. In his time he must have played 
a leading part in many a stirring chapter of 
romance, when Gretna Green was in its hey- 
day, and he must often have had to make quick 
work to get through even his short ‘‘ ceremony” 
before the fugitive lovers were overtaken by 
that carriage and four that had rattled behind 
them for many a mile, bringing their storming 
friends in hot pursuit. Since a residence of many 
days has become essential to the legality of the 
ceremony, Mr. Murray has had a -quieter life, 
but still his many-leaved registers kept filling 
up, and he had a good many customers who 
kept up the traditionary character of Gretna 
Green.—Carlisle Journal. 

June 1. At Belfast, James MacAdam, esq., 
F.G.S., President of the Natural History and 
Philosophical Society of Belfast. 

At Aberdeen, aged 76, Harriet Lane, wife of 
Charles Anderson, esq., late Chief Justice at the 
Mauritius. 

At Clifton, Marianne, wifeof General Sir James 
Douglas, G.C.B. 

June 2. The Hon. Mrs. Kneller, wife of J. L. 
Kneller, esq. 

At Hounslow, aged 59, Major Craven, of 
Richardstown, co. Louth, late 5th West York 
Militia, and formerly Capt. 72nd Highlanders. 

At Tumby-lawn, Lincolnshire, aged 53, Cathe- 
rine Anne, wife of Major Smart, and eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Henry Hawley, bart., of Leybourne 
Grange, Kent. 

At his residence, Amhurst-villas, West Hackney, 
aged 66, James Palmer, esq., for upwards of 49 
years in the Bank of England, 

At Pau, Busses Pyrénées, France, aged 35, 
Charles Nasmyth, late Major unattached. See 
OBITUARY. 

June 3. In New-street, Spring-gardens, Vice- 
Adm. Sir Richard Saunders Dundas, K.C.B. See 
Ositvary. 

At Pisa, Adm. James Pattison Stewart, C.B. 
The deceased entered the navy in 1797, and 
served in the flagship of Rear-Adm. Cochrane 
at the action off St. Domingo. In 1811, in the 
defence of the Island of Anholt, he distinguished 
himself by the intrepidity and skill with which 
he gave chase to sixteen of the enemy’s gunboats 
and armed vessels, two of the former of which 
he succeeded ifi capturing. From 1813 to 1815 
he was employed on the Baltic and North Sea 
stations in the ‘‘ Dictator.”” In November, 1813, 
he was attached to the in-shore squadron off 
Walcheren, and volunteered to command the 
boats of the fleet under Admiral Young, and to 
attempt the capture of four French frigates at 
Flushing. He was appointed a Commander of 
the Bath in 1815. 
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At Lewisham, Kent, Lt.-Col. Frederick Forbes 
Bruce, late of H.M.’s 12th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

At Grasmere, Mary Euphemia, wife of Sir 
Thomas Woollaston White, bart., of Walling- 
wells, Notts. 

At Malvern, of neuralgia, which suddenly 
attacked the heart, aged 30, Arthington, second 
son of Sir W. Worsley, bart., of Hovingham, 
Yorkshire. 

At Cardigan, Maria Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Hector Davies Morgan, M.A., for- 
merly of Castle Hedingham, Essex. 

June 4. At Hampton Bishop, Hereford, aged 
71, Ann, widow of Col. Weare, K.H., Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen. 

At Culdrain by Huntly, aged 71, Gen. Gordon, 
R.A., of Culdrain. He was the son of Col. Gordon, 
of Coynachie. His futher served long in the 92nd, 
having got his appointment in it when that 
regiment was raised by the Marquis of Huntly. 
The deceased entered the Royal Artillery when 
very young, and as early as 1806 had attained 
the rank of first lieutenant. He had long 
retired from active service and had become a 
thriving agriculturist. 

June 5. In Ciarendon-terrace, Kensington-pk., 
aged 75, William MacDonough, esq., late Prin- 
cipal of the Power of Attorney Office, Bank of 
England, and fifty-four years clerk in that esta- 
blishment. 

At Bromley-common, Kent, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. William Motterham McQuire, of 
Liverpool. 

Juxe6, At Turin, Count Cavour. See OsrTuaRyY, 

In Princes-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 40, Albert 
John Hambrough, esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., of Steep- 
hill Castle, Isle of Wight. 

At Finchley, Elizabeti, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Authony Allinson, of Long Benton, 
Northumberland. 

At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, Lieut. Macdonald. 
See OpitvARY. 

June7. At Greywell, Hants, the Right Hon. 
Lady Dorchester. 

Suddenly, near Horsham, aged 28, Lawford 
Andrews Richardson, Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards, 
and eldest son of Lawford Richardson, esq., of 
Eltham, Kent. 

At Kenton, Devon, aged 51, Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay, esq. 

At Belmont, Brighton, aged 33, Anna Frances, 
wife of David Brooke Morrieson, esq., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Osborne-pl., Plymouth, aged 69, Johanna 
Catherine, wife of J. N. Molate, of H.M.’s Ceylon 
Civil Service. 

At Moreleigh Rectory, South Devon, aged 74, 
William Carne, gentleman, third son of the late 
Wm. Carne, gentleman, of Penzance, Cornwall. 

June 8. At Brighton, aged 26, the Hon. Arthur 
Kaye Howard Legge, Lieut. R.N. He was the 
third son of the fourth Earl of Dartmouth, by 
his second marriage with Frances, second dau. 
of George, fifth Viscount Barrington. He be- 
came a mate in the Royal Navy in 1855, and re- 
ceived a medal for his serviees in the Russian 
war. 
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At Haccombe, Devon, aged 44, Anne Frances, 
wife of Sir Walter Palk Carew, bart. Her lady- 
sbip was the dau. of the late Major-Gen. Ta: lor, 
C.B., of Ogwell-house, Devonshire, for some 
time Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, avd was born in 1817. She 
married, January 25, 1837, Sir Walter Palk 
Carew, eight baronet, of Haccombe and Tiver- 
ton Castle, Devonshire, and has had issue one 
son, Walter Palk, born April 13, 1838, and two 
daughters, Elizabeth Anne and Beatrix. 

At Clifton, aged 61, Frances, relict of John 
Synge, esq., of Glanmore Castle, co. Wicklow, 
and eldest dau. of the late Sir Richard Steele, 
bart., co. Dublin. 

Aged 52, William Vernon Mitford, late Lieut.- 
Col. 9th Bengal Cavalry, eldest son of the late 
Bertram Mitford, esq., LL.D., of Clontarf, co. 
Dublin. 

At her residence, King’s Lynn, aged 77, Mrs. 
Manby, widow of Edward Manby, esq., late of 
King’s Lynn, and of East Rudham. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. J. Scholefield, Rector of Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Warwickshire. 

Charles Rayner Freeman, esq., of Upland-hall, 
near Stowmarket. 

At Edinburgh Castle, suddenly, aged 53, Lieut.- 
Col. A. C. Anderson, Fort Major, late of the 86th 
Regt. 

At Hoo, aged 100, Mr. Ezekiel Smith, a native 
of Dallinghoo. 

At Ostend, aged 33, Richard Clancy, late Capt. 
in H.M.’s 15th Regt. of Foot, youngest son of 
John Clancy, esq., of Killnemanagh, co. Dublin, 
and of Ballinlougb Bawn, co. Meath. 

June9. At Colchester, aged 91, Love Albert 
Parry, esq., formerly of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Harwich. 

In London, aged 43, Harriet, wife of the Rev. 
F. A. Malleson, M.A., of Birkenhead. 

June 10. At Norwich, aged 75, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Rev. Philip Wodehouse, Rector of 
Hingham, and Prebendary of Norwich Cathedral. 

Aged 73, Catherine, widow of Capt. Phineas 
Ryrie, of H.M.’s 78th Highlanders, 

Fanny, the dau. of Adam Murgatroyd, many 
years an inhabitant of Pimlico, and grand -dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Murgatroyd, Vicar of West 
Thurrock. Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Henrietta, relict of the 
late Thomas Lane, esq., formerly of Farindons, 
Lingfield, Surrey. 

At the residence of her step-son, Charles H. 
Salmon, Great Berkhamstead, Herts, aged 68, 
Mary Ann, relict of John Salmon, Commander 
R.N., and only dau. of the late Sampson Lloyd, 
banker, Lombard-street. 

June 11. Athis residence,Gloucester-place, aged 
56, Benjamin Phillips, esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 

Aged 61, Howard Fletcher, esq., of Spriug-hill- 
house, Walsall, Staffordshire. 

Drowned at Windermere, aged 48, Capt. Mat- 
thew Ford, of the 2nd Lancashire Militia. On 
that day, in company with Capt. George F. Park, 
formerly of the 55th Regt. of Infantry, and Capt. 
Geo. Romney Rawlinson, of the 3rd Dragoon 
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Guards, he put off in a yacht on Windermere. 
The weather was unfavourable, and there was a 
stiff breeze. In the evening, opposite Stockport, 
a sudden squall caught the vessel and capsized it. 
All on board were thrown into the water. Capt. 
Rawlinson clutched the edge of the stern. Capt. 
Park was seen by his companions swimming, 
first under the mast of the vessel, which hung 
horizontally over the water, and then striking 
away towards the centre ofthe lake. He had not 
proceeded far when he sank. Capt. Ford said, 
‘There goes poor Park.” Shortly after Capt. 
Ford dropped his hold of the boat and struck out 
for the margin of the lake. He, too, sank, and 
did not rise again. In the meantime Capt. Raw- 
linson, the sole survivor, contrived to swim on 
shore, the distance being from 150 to 200 yards. 
The lake boatmen dragged the bottom next day 
and recovered the bodies of Captain Ford and 
Capt. Park. 

June 12. At Muscovy-court, Trinity-sq., aged 
68, Geo. Atchinson, esq., architect. 

Suddenly, at St. John’s-wood, of disease of the 
heart, aged 60, Charlotte Sarah, dau. of the late 
Archibald Brounlie, esq., Vice-Consul at Madeira. 

At Brompton-crescent, Brompton, Charlotte, 
widow of Oliver Lang, esq. 

At Holland-house, Blackheath, aged §4, Mrs. 
Sarah Kimber, relict of Wm. Kimber, esq., late 
of Heslington, near York. 

June 13. At Chilton-house, Bucks, Elizabeth 
Anne, wife of the Rev. George Chetwode. 

Emily, widow of the Rev. George J. Cubitt, 
formerly Rector of St. Thomas’, Winchester. 

June 14, At his residence, South-villa, Inner 
Cirele, Regent’s-pk., aged 76, George Bishop, 
esq., F.R.S. See Onrrvary. 

At Dublin, Thos. Haswell Quigley, esq., M.D., 
late of the Royal Artillery. 

At Milton-Brodie, aged 63, Henry Jos. Brodie 
Dunn, esq. 

At his residence, Canning-street, Liverpool, 
aged 69, Richard Brooke, esq., F.S.A. 

At Torquay, aged 64, Capt. Bruce Roxburgh, 
formerly of the 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

June 15. At Upper Holloway, Jane, relict of 
Richard Gash, esq., and niece of the late John 
Bell, esq., original proprietor of “‘ Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger.” 

At Plymouth, Jane Catherine, relict of Wm. 
Cunningham Bruce, esq., Bombay Civil Service. 

At Durham, aged 76, Honor Eyre, of Alfred- 
st., Bath, dau. of the late Rev. Anthony Foun- 
tayne Eyre, Canon Residentiary of York. 

June 16. Aged 68, John James, esq., of the 
Shrubbery, Holybourne, Hants, formerly of the 
Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At Tyldesley Parsonage, near Manchester, 
aged 45, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. George 
Richards. 

At the Colosseum Hotel, Great Portland-street, 
after a long illness, aged 65, the Very Rev. Peter 
Dominick Smyth, Catholic Priest. 

At his residence, Castle-hill, Walmer, aged 66, 


OBITUARY. 
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Maj.-Gen. Eaton Monins, Col. of the 8th (King’s) 
Regt. He was one of the few remaining Waterloo 
officers. 

At his residence, Frant, Sussex, aged 67, Thos. 
Budgen, esq. 

At Fluder-house, King’s Kerswell, Devon, 
aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Edward Mason. 

At Ewenny Abbey, aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Tur- 
bervill, K.H., late of the 12th Regt. of Foot, a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the county of 
Glamorgan. 

At Plymouth, aged 36, Anne Emma, widow of 
the Rev. Edwin M. 8. Sandys, of Michaelstow, 
Cornwall, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Stapylton Bree, of Trintagel, Cornwall. 

June 17. At Brighton, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. 
John Jopp, late of the Bombay Engineers. 

At Lymington, Hants, aged 76, Edward Hicks, 
esq., J.P., and Chairman of the Bench. 

In Belgrave-sq., aged 74, David Buillie, esq. 

At Southsea, Hants, Margaret, widow of Louis 
Madden, esq., and only dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Jordan, Minor Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral. 

June 18. At Vichy, aged 57, Anna Maria, wife 
of Capt. Gustavus Evans, R.N., of Lansdowne- 
place, Brighton. 

At Highgate, aged 63, Ann Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late John Cook, esq., of the same 
place, and of the Navy-office, Somerset-house. 

At Oval-house, Kennington-park, aged 29, Ann 
Margaret, second dau. of the late F. Devon, esq. 

June 19. In Piccadilly, aged 57, Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. John Frederick FitzGerald de Ros. 

At Bath, aged 88, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Hughes, Rector of North Tedworth, Wilts, 
and Fyfield, Hants, and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Chas. Coxwell, Ablington-house, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

In George-st., Hanover-sq., Helen Hamilton 
Ranken, wife of Wm. Fergusson, esq., Professor 
of Surgery in King’s College, London. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 46, Margaret 
Mary, wife of the Rev. W. Compton-Lundie, of 
Spital-house, Spital, near Berwick-on-T weed. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 78, Frances Gould 
Tudway, relict of J. P. Tudway. esq., M.P. for 
Wells. 

June 20. In Fitzroy-sq., Charles Grant, esq., 
formerly of Bombay. 

June 21. At Brighton, aged 53, Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Frederick T. Pelham, C.B. The de- 
ceased, who recently resigned his office as one 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
was the second son of Thomas, twentieth Earl of 
Chichester, by Lady Mary Henrietta Osborne, 
eldest dau. of Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds, and 
was born August 2, 1808. 

At Montague-house, Brook-green, Hammer- 
smith, aged 58, Daniel Thomas Roy, esq. 

June 23. Suddenly, at Stratueden-lodge, Ken- 
sington, the Right Hon. John Lord Campbell, 
Lord Chancellor. See Osirvary. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| 
| Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


in tion 
EGISTRARS’ : 
eaeneneass Statute in 


DISTRICTS. haves 1851. | r oe | 7 —- 
| 1861. | 1861.| 1861. | 1861. 











Mean Temperature ‘ ° ° . 57: 5 53:3 60°5 





London. . .. . 78029 |2362236 || 1069 | 1101 1121 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 || 192 177 175 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 490396 215 231 233 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 164 161 168 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 201 226 223 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 y 297 306 | 322 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


Week ending |= 
Saturday, 


40 and 
under 60. 
80 and 
upwards, 





May 25 . 183 
June : a 129 
. 178 
153 


Om oO 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. . a 8s. d. 
Weeks. 


Week ending 
June 15. } 54 ies 


a @. 4 
54 8 34 9 25 2 34 1 44 6 40 
25 2 


5 


} 412,43 | 41 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Junz 20. 
Hay, 2/. Os. to 57. Os. — Straw, 1/. 10s. to 2. Os. — Clover, 3/7. 10s. to 61. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to5s. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market,.JunzE 20. 
. 8d.to Ss. 2d. | Beasts 

4d. to 5s. Od. 

6d. to 5s. Od. 

8d. to 6s. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, June 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 14s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. | Barom. Therme ae 
¢ 





.| Barom. 


+ 
@® 
. 


Weather. Weather. 


ll o'clock 3 
Night 








cloudy, fair 4\leldy. hvy. rain 
do. hvy.rain,cldy, 
fair, rain q fair, cldy. rain 
do. do. do. 

rain, cloudy 30. do. 

cloudy , do. 

fair 2 |29. do, do. 
do.cloudy,rain 29. do. 

rain . do. 

eldy. hvy.shrs. , cloudy, fair 
do. | . do. do. 


FA 
> oO 


g 





do. rain hy. rain, th. lg. 
do.rain,thr.lg.| , ‘air, cldy. rain 
{do. do. cloudy} 2: 29. cloudy [Ig. fr. 
cloudy, rain | . TAjicl. hy. rn. thr. 












































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





pond Bank Ex. Bills. i i India 
Cents, | Stock. £1,000. stock. 000, |? Per cents. 





89} 6 dis. par. | 22 is.| 1013 # 
894 5. 1 dis. 1014 # 
89§ 5 dis. y —_—— 1014 
89} 5 dis. ———| 1014 }# 
6 dis. i_—_——| 101; # 

232 33} 1014 # 
4 

i 

5 

. 








2334 34/ 6. 2 dis. | 2% ———-| 101} 
232} 34 25. 18dis.| 1014 
20. 15dis.| 983 99 














232 3 dis. 2 984 
| 292 2 dis. 97} 8 
231 2 3 10 dis.| 973% 8 
233 6. 2 dis. | 22 975 8 
10 dis.| 972 | 
| 231 18 dis. 
# | 231 33 
2314 33 6 dis. 4 pm. 
2314 33 6 dis. 4 pm. 
231 6 dis. 4 pm. 
231 323 |7 dis. 3 pm. 
231 323 3 pm. 
231 7 dis. par. 
230} 31) par 2 pm. 
230 314) par3 pm. 
2314 3 pm. 
7 dis. par. 
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